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CHAPTER IX, 
Do this, my bidding, 
And I answer for success. 

On the morning following the conversation be- 
tween Melchior and the youth Cli the former came 
down to breakfast enrapped ina costly dressing- 
gown, and after dismissing the serving woman with 
the usual nod said to Cli, to whom he had as yet 
given merely the morning greeting : 

“Cli, I am going out this morning, but before I 
start I expect to see Moses and Gentleman Charles ; 
you know them. ” 

“You mean the old Jew and the man we saw at 
his shop?” asked the youth, languidly. 

“The same, They are coming on some matter of 
tmporiance, and I want you to keep out of their way 
but within hearing should I call, You understand?” 

The youth nodded. 

“Behind the curtain——” : 

“No,” said Melchior, with a laugh. “Do you think 
old Mo would = his lips before searching there 
first? The sly old fox trusts no man, No, outside the 
/ steady to give the alarm and to answer my 


Cli nodded, 

Melchior raised his coffee-cup and regarded him 
<cretly over its brim. Conversant with the human 
mind in all its phases he felt somewhat puzzled and 
baulked by the strange one of the lad before him. 

‘ Cli,” he continued, ** you are a quiet young dog. 
Perhaps, like the sailor’s parrot, you think the more. 

el me. Look up, lad; I want to see your eyes.” 

Cli lifted his dark, pensive ones’ to the other's 
Plercing orbs fearlessly. 

‘Tell me, are you really as ignorant of the world 
48 I imagine you to be? Pshaw! How can you an- 
oe Let me put it plainer, How old are you, 
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[A VISIT FROM OLD MO.] 


“Youasked me that last night,” replied the youth, 
sadly. ‘‘ Nearly sixteen.” 

“ And a good scholar, as scholars go—vch, Cli? You 
can construe Virgil, do a little in Latin verse, have 
studied the histories of the known world, speak 
French, Italian and a little Spanish, and yet, come, Cli, 
could you find your way from here to Fleet Street ?” 

“ As I do not know where it is—no,” returned the 
youth, not angrily nor impatiently, but simply sadly. 

“Do you know a single human being save myself, 
old Mo and his friend and the woman who does ou 
bidding ?” ‘ 

“No,” replied the youth. “You know that I do 
not, Whom else could I know? What have I seen 
but the ws you have led me to? Sometimes I have 
watched the boys and girls at play in the square be- 
low—watched them through this dusty window, and 
envied them their freedom and happy laughter. Often 
I have been tortured with the desire to ask you— 
even on my knees—whence I came, who I am, and 
why I cannot be as other lads. But, alas, always the 
same reply has met the slightest hint in that direction, 
the frown which I see now gathering upon your brow, 
Melchior, though you have never told meso, and I 
know nothing but what thy lips have taught me, 
I know that my childhood, my youth, my whole life 
has been different to that of others, and that some 
mystery hangs over it. Weighted by this inward 
knowledge could you have me other than I an—quiet 
beyond my years ?”’ 

The man nodded with a satisfied smile, 

“You have answered me fully, Cli, and I am at 
rest, I only wanted to ascertain if you knew enough of 
the world to realize the consequences of the life we 
are leading, of such a piece of workmanship as that 
you have so nearly completed.” Here he looked 
over with a sardonic smile at the desk in which 
was locked the engraved plate of the counterfeit 
fifty-pound note. “But I see you do not. Where 
ignorance is bliss it is folly to be wise, Cli. Hush! 
there come those precious visitors. Remain here till 
I tell you to go, then take up your station at the door 








and wait.” 


As he finished there came a gentle, timid knock at 
the door, and, nodding to the youth to open it, Mel- 
chior leant back in his chair and took up the paper. 

Cli opened the door, and the next instant the 
grizzled, hideous head of the old Jew was pushed 
roundin a furtive, scrutinizing way. 

* Allright, my tear ?” he whined ; but, before Mel- 
chior could assure him that there was mo danger to 
be apprehended, a sudden push from behind precipi- 
tated the fearful Israelite into the room, and a voice 
—the would-be aristocratic one of Gentleman Charles 
—was heard to exclaim : 

“Go in, you old idiot ; what do you think’s waiting 
for you?” 

‘** My tear Charles, my tear boy!” remonstrated 
the Jew as, followed by the other, he ambled up to 
the table. ‘You are so rash, so dreadful rash! You 
disturb Mishter Melchior !” 

‘** Nonsense, Mo!” said Melchior, putting down the 
paper and nodding with cool nonchalance at the 
other. “You never disturb me, you know; I am 
always ready, Good morning, Charlie; have you 
breakfasted? Yes? Well, just a drain of cordial will 
do you no harm, I daresay. Cli, reach me the cognac, 
and then go on that errand for me.” 

The youth, who had taken no notice of the two 
visitors, though Gentleman Charlie had regarded him 
with keen attention, accompanied by a profound 
sucking of the gold top to his cane, set the brandy 
upon the table, and with a slow step left the room. 

The Jew, with his habitual caution, immediately 
rose, pulled aside the curtain, and peered round it 
and bolted the door, ambling back into the chair with 
a bewildered apology about the impossibility of being 
too safe, 

“ Always cautious, Mo!” said Melchior, with a 
smile, “Charlie, some brandy? Old—thirty years in 
bottle. Another ? Certainly. Well, Mo, what news ?” 

The old Jew threw up his hands with a dismal 
croak, 

‘*Bad news, my tear! bad news!” he groaned. 
“ Poor tear Jack——-” 

“ Got into a scrape with that exquisite bit of work- 
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manship of yours, eh?) I[thought so! I ama bit 
of a prophet it seems, Mo, If I remember rightly I 
warned you tobe careful. Wax hands are getting 
stale—eh, Charlie ?”’ 

“ Ah, I should think so,” replied that polished’ in- 
dividual. “A lucky thing for me I backed out of it. 
Poor Jack—he was always. fool—got nabbed the 
very first try on. Rode in the Essex eoach ; did the 
sleep dodge aud planted the wax hand on the outside 
of the cape while he went to work with his own. 
The old gentleman he was experimentalizing on was 
not such a fool as he looked, and while Jack, with his 
eyes shut, was fumbling about for the old boy’s 
pocket, the knowing customer smelt a rat, took a pin 
and stuck it in the wax un. Of course Jack didn’t 
flinch,and the game was up. Handed him over to 
the guard, and marched him off to Horsemonger. 
Stone-breaking for life, I’ll be sworn; and all owing 
to one of old Mo’s miserable wax uns.” 

“You dog!” screamed the exasperated Jew. “ It 
was a beautiful hand! The very best—« perfect 
beauty !” 

“ Yes,” answered the other; “ too muchrof a beauty 
for poor Jack !” 

“That will do,’ said Melchior, quistly.. “We'll 
give him the best counsel, and Mo wilhiiave to put 
the first subscriptiondowm J was @ fool! 
Thank Heaven he’s out-of the way imtiiis affair.” 

“ Amen!” whispered the Jew, saneiimoniously. 

* Ah, what about this affair?” growled Gentleman 
Charlie, “It’s been « presions long time brew- 
ing.” 

es Almost as long asone of Mo’s unlucky pews,, 
eh ?” murmured Melchior, pleasantly. 

The gentleman coloured sawagaly: 

“Tt’s. to be hoped itl turmm out better,” ha 


“Yes, for your sake, my dear Chagiig, or your 
fashionable figure will reach a more elevated nt 
than it has ever yet attained.” 

Charlie turned white, 

“Oh, a hanging matter, is it?” he muttered. 
“ You’re a.cool hand, Melchior, arare cook hand. [. 
don’t know that it’s the best thing L can dete go: in) 
for this.” 

“Perhaps not,” retorted Melchior, “batift I re- 
quire your services you need nottrouble: yourself to 
speculate on the chances.” 

“Hem!” retorted the other; with a vicious lear. 
“Don’t make too sure of your. ganre; Mister Melchior. 
I ain’t to be frightened, you know.” 

Melchior rose with the smile that was more to be 
feared by these men thana judge’s frown. 

“Now,” he said, pleasantly, “ that’s very brave of 
him, is it not, Mo, eh?” and he turned to the Jew, 
who sat glancing from one to the other with glitter- 
ing eyes, biting his nails with feverish excitement. 

“Don’t mind him, Mishter Melchior, d—don't 
mind. him,” he splattered out, fearfully, adding: with 
an.air of savage ferocity to the sullen gentleman at 
his.elbow : 

“ Hold your tongue !” 

“No, L shan’t,” retorted Gentleman Charlie, roused 
to open defiance more by Melchior’s polished taunt- 
ing then the Jew’s rage. ‘I’m not going to be bul- 
lied by anybody. I say Ihave had: enough of Mel- 
chior’s dodges. They're too risky for me: Besides, 
they don’t pay. I’m off,” and with aswing of his 
cane he made a step towards the door. 

But he had counted without his host. 

With a rapid movement, falb of tigerish grace, 
Melchior had placed himself in front of the door, aud, 
plucking from beneath his dressing-gowm a rapier, 
pointed it at the fop’s padded breast. 

“Charlie, my dear friend,” he-said,. with quistcom- 
posure, “ I am afraid you have seem your beloved 
Regent Street for the last. time: No more will the 
belles of the Circus lavish their smiles on your 
beautiful presence. I’m going to kill you!—to kill 
you! and put you'comfortably away. Doyou know 
where:?”’ he continued; dropping histone to an intense 
whisper, and flashing the baleful light of his dark 
eyes full on the fase of the coward, “do: you know 
where? Down below, Charlie, below im the fur- 
uaee! ‘Ashes to ashes,’ eh?” 

‘Phe threat was too fearful in meaning, too terribly 
delivered to be heard without a shudder. 

Theold Jew's teeth chattered in bis head, and he 
tottered up to the miserable victim with something 
approaching a shriek. 

Geutleman Charlie's face blanched and his knees 
trenvbled uneasily. 

” M—meroy !” he breathed, in abject terror. “I— 


“Am very frightened,” finished Melchior, lowering 
the rapier, with a malicious grin, “Come, Charlie, 
aduit that I should make my fortune’ on the stage. 
There, sit down and let us have no more nonsense; 
or, by the gods above us, I shallthink seriously of the 
little affair I hinted at. Sit down; Ma. And now for 


The Jew picked it up with his talonlike fingers, j 
and devoured it eagerly with his vulture eyes, 
“Shplendid!” he exclaimed, “admirable! Look, 
my.tear Charlie.” 

The plate was passed to the other, who, after 
glancing at it, started, with a profound whistle of 
amazement, 

“ Fifties!” he murmured. 

“Ah,” said Melchior, “ who wants to back out now, 
eh? Yes, fifties—and soon it shall be hundreds, my 
dear Charles. As well be elevated for mutton as 
lamb, eh? Now, come, your opinion.” 

“A little rough, isn’t it, about the figures?” 
“Yes,” said Melchior; “but that is easily got 
over. Our friend Mo has a man in his clutches, 
whose neck lies in his hands, who will finishit.. He 
should have had the whole of it, but I dared not risk 
it. A few hoars will finish the figures, whereas the 
whole plate hastaken weeks and weeks. Besides——” 
“ Another motive; my tear,” interrupted the Jew, | 
with a cuming leer. : 

“ Justso;," retorted Meleliior. “A motive which 
you, my’dear old friend}. had best keep your claws 
from, imesse I might be seized with the desire of 
striking: them off,” and ashe spoke he struck with 


fallow here—to this room: N 


off what. numbers: weerequize.” 

The Jew rabbed hishands with ugly delight. 

“ Yesh, yosli, my tear, I shee.” 

“And them,” eaiéi Melchior; “no time must be 
lost. Directly the notes are eo off they must be 
got rid of, for fear of someill chance.” 

“ How ?” asked the Jew, impatiently. 


I will take a certain quantity each, and ow the same 
day—the same hour, if le—work them off. IL 
know my way, yours: must be this. enaeae 
well up in tue commercial world’; to you shall: be left, 
the bank.” 

| ‘Phew !” whistled Charlie; “thats: 


' the fool of the Your plan ia: 
this. Open an account at the Commersial Baalt—~a 
few hundreds will do—then request themp te procure: 
you some bills of exchange by a certain date—the 
date fixed on, of course, by allof us. Go to the 
hour, get the bills, pay for them with the notes, and 
hasten here, which shall be the general. rendezvous, 
Now where’s the risk? For you, Mo, this is the 
plan. What's the nameof the man whogets the dia- 
monds on the quiet?” 

“Do Logue;” said'the Jew, nodding eagerly: “I 
see—yesh, yesh !” 

“Tell. him you want a lot of brilliants for Charlie, 
who means to break a bank and make himself scarce. 
He will get the brilliants and'take the. notes—never 
doubting their genuineness, knowing that he can 
get rid of them in Amsterdam.” 

“Shplondid! What an intellect ;” exclaimed the 
Jew, clasping his hands in ecstasy at this display of 
Melchior’s genius. “ And yourself, my tear ?” 

“ |'ll take careof myself. Don’t worry yourselveson 
my account, I will see that nry part’is‘welf done. Do 
yours, and immediately it is: done’ fly here as if tte 
frend wereat your heels; ashe; no doubt, may be in. 
the shape-of a constable ortwo. The spoil shall be 
divided fairly, You know me of old, you two: I take: 
the most; mine are the braius that map ont the 
affair, but you shall both have a liberal snack. Of 
course I don’t presname to offer such mem of the 
world as:you are any advice, but what I'shalldo formy 

is to try fresh fields and pastures’ new—France,, 
taly, perhaps Spain, Iceland, N , or indeed 
anywhere out of reach of our ftiends‘at Bow Street. 
One word more. Charlie, keep yourself quiet and in 
reserve for this. Mo; no more wax hands or dan- 
gerous folly of that kind. This is the:biggest haul 
you ever had, or will have; so lay ap for-it.”” 

Both men nodded eagerly; the quiet, calar conff- 
dence of their leader inspired them with a shadow- 
like courage of their own. Their eyes wandered 


again, while fairy visions of enormous wealth floated 
before their eyes. 

Melchior watched them and every expression of 
their eager faces with deliberate’ attention, his 
own face as impassive, as calm and‘unchenging as 
his voice. 

There was a moment's silenceas he’ finished. 

Then the Jew, rubbing his two hands. together,, 
looked towards the door, 


shake, of the head. 
quiet ones are always the most knowing. Perhaps 


“ This way,” replied Melchior. “ You, Charlia, and | 


visky!” 
“No,” said Melchior, “or I should mot. give ita. , ae ere 


first from his face to the copper plate, them back. 


“ Leave lfm to:me,”said Melchior. 

Gentleman Charles looked up with-afrown. 

“T'm half afraid of that chap,” hesaid, with a sudden 
“ He’s too quiet by half; your 


he’s best out of the way——” 

Before-he could finish a sndden exclamation from 
the Jew—who had been looking at Melchior—stopped 
him and caused him to look up. What be saw in 
Melchior’s face made him wish ho had held his 
tongue. It was black with an intensity of emotion 
that denoted how strong an effort was required to 
keep its passion in restraint. 

“You run on too fast, my friend,” came slowly but 
with terrible intensity from the compressed thin lips. 
“By Heavens! I'd lay the man dead, if he had a thou- 
sand lives, who touched a hair of the boy’s head!” 





CHAPTER X. 
Fine feathers make fine birds, 


A loan, a little loan, 
Oft bears a weighty interest.. 
Ar the hour appointed a neat cabriolet drew-up at 
andthe 


the Baron de: 3 
exquisitely but quietly attired in 


demoniae piayfalness at the dirty hand with the costume, 
rapier witich he:still held. ali A footman, in the baron’s , met him 
The dew drew lie land back and chuckled timidly,.} at the the steme , and conducted him to 
“ Alwaysvill hayehis joke!” he muttered. “ And the a costly hall, decorated with. frescoes 
vhat aboutthe plate?’ shall I'take it home? and pave with costly mosaics; ere a second ro- 
‘© Med strike offmfow hundred impressionwen your |tainer sessimof Liowand-led him te athird, 
_own aecount ?” imeerrapted : with a mali} who, after be into the baron’s sautun, 
‘cious twinkle. “Mo, you olf Six ; turing: speedily rete od ‘idm tothe wealthy nable- 


; | man’s presense, 
‘we'll Keep him Hove to: flixisl the figures and wok | The baew. was scated fim am ensy-chair; om- 


‘blazone@ wit bie: Rhenisi gems; and facing a 
table literally loaded with: daintily bound ledgers 
daybooks and piles off papers and legal docu- 
mente The walls ofithe spartment were lined with 
large tin boxe, Beariag the names of several well- 
known: mercantile houses, and not a few money-bor- 


| rowing’ pri ties. 
Taking fh. whole aspeet. o& theroom as wel! 
Pas the awace of its eeumpant, who, flushed by 


a late, } and attiredtim s. purple -~ dressing- 
go wny, was themtost conspicuwas ps t, the Che- 
valicunde Mowniim aden  snahent yeh the 
red‘ hand extumdedk tor 
“The oy? ania Dhara -prs neg we f 
forwar 
Panotuality is the 
of busiass. BE hoperkses you vell, rd?” 
) The chovelise way weil), sud:returned the compli- 
ment. 
They talked’ a little of the duchess’s soirée—the 
chevalier condoling. the barow on the loss of his 
valuable gem, and then with infinite tact glided 
into the business of the interview. The baron was 
all anxiety and ill concealed it; his large, over- 
stretched eyes:blinked greedily; aud he listened with 
unctuous satisfaction as. the: ambassador unfolded 
his plan. 
“T need scarcely say, baron, that at present the 
negotiations must be considered as. private.” 
“Shertainly, shertainly,” said the baron. “Quite 
so. It’s a large shum—a.very large shum—but the 
Shtate can give good security, you.say ?” 

** Most unexceptionable,” said thechevadier, glibly. 

“ And the interest you agree to, the interest of ten 
per shent ?”” j 

Tlie chevalier bowed.. 

“Ttis, not exorbitant,” He. said, “considering: all 
things. Believe me, my dear: baron,.the State will 
not be unmindful of the service you will render it by 
this loan. If it.can testify its.satisfaction—I may say 
gratitude—in any tangible way Lthink I may pre 
nounce that it will not let.an. opportunity slip. Un- 
‘fortunately. the Baron de. Moniporte is already too 
highly placed to be much.gratified by a. Venetian 
title; but if-——” 

“Not at all, milord,” eagerly corrected the: baren, 
who snatched at this hint.of. something beyond the 
exorbitant. interest. “Not at all. I shall be 
too prond of any mark of the Shtate’s eshteem ! 
vhen do you vant the monesh ?” 

“ Not for some weeks yet, my dear baron, Mean- 
while I must impress upon your mind the inyportaace 
‘of .most profound secrecy in respect. to the negotia- 
|tfon. Should the fact of our requesting » loan. get 
wind—nay, indeed, the mere. rumour that I am here 
in Londén.as the representative of the State—L would 
not answer for the consequences.” 

The baron swore secrecy ‘and the chevalier.ros te 
go. The great mouey-lender,, however, seemed re 
luctant to part. with so easy and amiable.a vietim; avd 
insisted upon ringing up a choice vintage of Jolaa- 
nisberg, and the two -noblemen discussed politics— 
of which the chevalier seemed as great a master a6 
the baron himselfi—with mutual satisfaction till the 
\bottle was drained. 
| “You vill be at the opera to-night, my dear che 
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therpiate,” and. he placed the plateinpon the table. 


“ What about the lad—doos he know ?” 
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valier?” asked the baron, openiig the door and sig- 
nalling for footman No. 3. 

“No, I! did) not think off it,” said the chevaliér; 
toying with the diamonds at) his wrist: 

“Viet? No! Vhy, all the — is going: The: 
great Gregoriis:to appear to-night, and the house 
“illibe:evammed, I am: going: vith my Lady Mel- 
ville perb-woman, 
smacked hie full lips» with unctiona—“ my Lord’ Har~ 
court; and‘the duchess, Pray join-us: I'm sure the. 
ladiesh vill be glad to seeyou: Dh, vliatdo you say?” 





The. chevalier: bowed’ his acknowledgments, but || 


would not promise either way; and so the two great’ 
men parted, the: footmen escorting my lord the Che-. 
yvalier de Morni to:his' cab: with the. most: profound: 
respect and ser vility. 

As the baron had prophesied the opera-house was 
full, crammed tothe coiling, G 
ite, and this was the first night of the season: 

In the Dueheso-of Sparkleton’s box were besidés: 
hengrace Lady: Melville and’ Lord'Harcourt: Ttte 


insipid; tame- and“ spiritiess., What do you say, 

baron had not yet appeared, theugh his chair-wes eet.) jcheyalier?” we | 
for: him behind the-duchess's and thabofLadyMel- |, “IfI' might ‘venture to,disagree from your lady- 
ville. phip I ‘say that the face, though pale and ‘timid, 
Thooverture had concluded amid‘a burst‘of' un- | is rather~ spirituelle. than: ctliprwive: There. is a 


ney my omg when the box door opened’ and" 


Befove-he had taken his-seat the barom: entered; 
and.in his usual:noisy: style went through the round | 
of greetings, 

“Vhere’s the chevalier?’ Nétcome?' Ali; he-vill’' 
behere directly,” he added, with something-very like: 
e wink at the duchess. 

“ What chevalier?” asked’ lier grace, who: had_ 
quite forgottem him. 

“The Chevalier: de; Morni?* replied’ the- baron,’ 
rolling: the tithe off his tongue: with empressement.’ 

“Oh, yeal Is: he coming?” she saidy “Dear 
me, liam eogieds. My dean” turning‘to Lady Wél- 


ville, “thet is: the geutlemam about’ whom you were) | 


inquiring,” 

Lady Mel ville raised hor brows indifferently: 

“ Inddéed) your grace" Then; turning to the baron; 
“Have you found your diamond; baron ?’* 

“Alas! no*’ he replied; with profound- mourn- 
fulness: “Dishell never:seo. it more It' vas’ a: 


beautiful: brilliant, and‘one given me by the’ prince | 


himself,”’ 
baron,” said Lord Harcourt; 
with his cold ‘smile. 


“And be called! a+ féolf’ said the wily: Gérman; 
“ Non, non; not. for’ me, my'lord. Peoplésh: would’ 
say, ‘Vou vill’ not- give tlie- baron any more leetlé 
presentel: if he does-not know how to take care’ of’ 
them. Hali, hahi’*’ 

“ Very true,” laughed Lord Harcourts “Youare’ 
always'so acute, my-lond.”’ 

At that moment's box directly‘o tetke duchess 
was entered by an/aristocratio-looking gentleman-and 
an extremely-lovelygirk 

The: duchess responded! to - the gentléman’s old 
fashioned but:courtby ‘bow. 

Lord Harcourt: flashed a significant’ glance at’ the 
handsome: face'of Lady Meiville: besidé him: It- 
paled for a: moment, them flushed a» hot crimson, ax 
she shot'a look of hate towards the-new comers,.and 
then. returned Lovd Hareourt’s with-e‘glance of‘ deep: 


Taeaning. 

The first aevover a buzz of conversation follawed, 
anther graee, turning to ask’ Lord Harcourt’s opinion: 
on. the: performance, started’ to’ find’ the’ calm’ but 
singular’ face of the chevalier looking 
outof: the semi-darkness: of’ the’ back’ of ‘tlie box: 


He came forward with a courtly reverence and'made-|| 


his- bow. 

“Tstartlod your greece’; pray pardon me: Baterfirg 
during the: performance of the musit I proférred to 
romain unseen until itscomplétion rather than spoil’ 
your enjoyment by an interruption. Dare I hope 
your: grace will forgiveme?” 

The soft, plausible tones’ won’ a’ smile’ from: the 
duchess, who noddéd graciously. 

“ You are avery noiseless; mysterious man indeed, 
my! lord. We Huglistt are’ not so’ attentive'to the 
music as: yout courtly Venetians: Lady" Melvifle; 
the Chevalier.de Morni, Yow will remember’ bim at 
— _ night.” 

Lady Melville bowed’ in’ toker of recognition, and: 
the: chevalier exchanged » few’ words with her; 
but after a lithe while: withdrew to the back of the 
box.and seemed to become-absorbed by the musio— 
likewise: by the audionce, for’ as’ 
dared round the tiers of brilliantly 
Attention was suddenly attracted by the box opposite, 
sod with a gesture which might have denoted sur- 
Pulse or satisfaction: he’ raised’ his’ jeweled’ glasses’ 
doghyee ee of = gentleman and’ 

f @ apparentl @ them: a 
*pp iy only gev 


Promthem eyes fell to the darts, Handsome faces 


chevalier, eh 2” andthe baren: |. 


ri was a favour--| | 


at’ her’ from~|, 


and‘ the heavy frown upon her brow. 

“Ah, ah, madam,” he murmured, inaudibly.. “If 
eyes.could’ kill our two, friends opposite would’ stand 
little chance of long-life!” 
| ‘The seeond'act wasnow concluded., Immediately 
\the applause subsided. the duke disappeared; and 
Lord arcourt: dropped ‘into the vacant, chair and 
lcommenced a conversation witl the:dachess, though 
he conid atill' hear every word’ that peeves between 
ithe amorous baron: and, Liady Melville. 

The chevalier, thus left-alone, drew’a little nearer 
\to-the ffont and‘glanced into the pit. 


| But an opera-glass levelled full at him by @ man 
\seated® in the front’row. and bearing a remarkable 
likeness to-Gentleman Charlie caused: him to draw 


‘back in time to mv a eomeee of sate, vay tay ?* 
yes "6a very beau osite, my 
| Yemes?” said Lady Melita coldty: “Do you 


dépth about the eyesya fiéxibility round the curves of 
the mouth that, one does not often see in so immature 
foe, Ah, yesysheis very beautiful!” 

| “Well, it'isa matter of taste,” said‘her ladyship, 
smiling sweetly. 


his dark eyes;upom hers with innocent carelessness, 
| “ Yes—and‘no,”* replied her md yehlp, flushing, con- 
iows’iof’ the, sudden gléams from ,Liord’ Harcourt, 
Ho half‘turned’to catch her answer. ‘The gentle-. 
an is'Sir Ralph Melville—the girl ia his daughter. 
Tttey-are related tome.” . 
| She stopped, and*the:chevalior. was too courteous 
pnd well bred to press farther 
“Ah,” he said, thoughtfully, still regarding her 
tom: beneath his * eyelids, “'Yés, the 


she ié now.’”’ 
“What do youcsay,?” asked her grace, with’ sur- 
, while Lord’ Harcourt turned languidly round 
and° eyed‘ the speaker through his, gold-monnted 


Mecca aoa ofthe young lady opposite, 
your . Lady Melville has been good enough 
to‘askimycopinion. I'adimit‘her beauty and deplore 
its immaturity, for-T see no chance of its ripening !”” 

| “ Why ?*asked her grace; with surprise, while Lady 
Motvills: fixed her dark~ eyes upon his calm, placid 
face -witir terrible earnestness: 

“ Because,’ he said, smiling at the mouth of ‘the, 
baron, which, wide open just beneath him, looked 
a positively dangerous pitfall, “because, if my know- 
; ge of medicine does not. mislead me, the young 
ady -will'never reach womanhood.” 
| A sharp, half-subdued exclamation dropped from 
Lady Melville's tightly closed lips. 

“Heaven bless me!” nruttered the Waron... * Whiat, 
do-you. say ?” 

“T> a practised’ eye,” continned the chevalier, 
‘with: the same’ show composure and distinct utter- 
ance, “it.ia easy to detect. the signs of that fell 
di ption. They show’ themselves: in 
the face, in the form, in the very expression. The 
serora opposite has all’ these signs plainly marked, 
Alas, that one so beantiful’shonld be fated to dia so 

oung!”’ 

Tel Mélvills roseewith a sudden gesture. She 
‘was a8 white as a sheet and trembling. 

“ Your grace,” she breathed, ‘the heat..has, over- 
[powered me; I-——”’ 

| “Permit me to conduct’ her ladyship to a cooler 
atmosphere,” said the chevalier, oféring his arm with 
evident concern. 

But her ladyship stirank from the strange glitter of 
\his dark eyes, and, almost clinging to Lord Harcaurt’s 


oa eee t him, 

| The chevalier, mot at all discouraged, followed, 
closin the box doar behind him, so that no others 
could‘follow, for his’ quick’ eyes.lad seen @ similar 
movement in the oceupants’ of tlie box opposite, and 
he was anxious'to witness the results of a meeting 
inthe lbebby. 

Of tie two indfvidils:in;tle opposite box only 
one was” conscious’ of the regard which they were 
lattracting. 

Sir Ralph had-come-up-te-tewa-for-the purpose of 
giving his beloved daughter a little change of air and 
apene, snd had promised ay a great treat that she 
shoutd’ accompany him to'the opera. 

Ot His entrance” he had’ recognized the duchess, 
and‘wasabout to: point’ ler out to Lily but caught 
sigtit‘of his enemy, Lady Melville, in time to arrest 
his’ words: 


Porthe moment he’alimost rose with the intention 
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him, ands smile of deep.and sardonic humeuy- 





of’ qaittiitg the liouse, Buta little consideration pre- 
veutéd him. : 


crossed his lips as he saw the.dark light in her eyes 1 


think so?" Ldon’tadmirethat style of ‘beauty, Itis, 


“Do-you know them?” asked’ the chevalier, fixing, 


half 
is besutif fil; but, alas; she will naveér be more so | | 





He could not leave the theatre immediately after 
his entrance without giving Lily some definite reason 
or leaving, her,to imagine that the cause was serious 


and mysterious. 


Sir Ralph, could.not tell.a falsehood—not even, to 
thé extent of feiguing sudden, indisposition—to his 
beautiful idol, and he judged it best to remaiu and 
shield, as much as‘possible, the object of Lady, Mel- 
ville’s aversion from her,gaze, 

Accordingly, he drew the beautifal gixl aside and 
pulled the curtain halfway across the box ; but Lily, 
ignorant of his wish, leant forward, and’so frustrated 
his design,. 

It was her fitst opera she was an intellectual, 
ardent, and poetical ‘child: 

With the first burst of musit her. wholé soul was 
aroused and shone from her extended. eyes, 

F¥om the entrance of’ the singers, to:the fall of the 
curtain she never removed her gaze ftom the stage, 
and’ when tlie first burst of‘ applause burst, forth she 
sank-back.into her chair and breathed a sigh—almost 
of relief.’ 

Sir Ralph’, who had watched hor,s groat}déal more 
than the. performance, bent, forward. and whis- 


“ “Well Lily, are you enjoying, it oe 

“Oh, s! she replied, clasping hor. handé. 
\“Ffow much! It-is beyond all‘expression, I don’t 
wondér at the people seeming so pleased—but I could 
not clap-my-hands, it ig too, divine forthat. I feel 
more inclined to,cry! Tellme, papa, how long will 
they be before they commence egain?” 

“Only afew minutes, my déar;”*he replied, almost 
forgetting the. presence opposite,in the joy of his 
child’s' enjoyment. “Will you , nat take a little 
lemonadé or-an ice, Lily-?°*’ 

‘*No,,no;;. L.could ‘not eat or,drink, papa; it would 
spoil my happitiess. Hush'!’ They are playing again |” 
and with an absorbed eagernesa she léant, forward to 
catch every-note of the music, 

So far all had gone well, 

The girl had; been too enrapt to, gaze. round the 
house; but there were two more acts, and in the in- 
tervals she might turn, and look’ round—perbaps 
catch the glances which were directed at her from, the 
opposite box andask the names of the peoplé who 
bestowed them. 

| Had’he»been asked his reasons for dteading—for he 
ditt: dread‘ as welt'as dislike—Liady, Malville, Sir 
Ralph would tiave been puzzled to give them. 

Hhough that he knew. his own and ‘his, daughter’s 
death would be benefitisl,to his,brothier’s widow, and 
that he felt; assuredly, that:she was not.a woman to 
stand’at triflés, or more than triflés:- where her interest 
was concerned, Little of the music,reached his ears, 
aud for him, the.gorgeous pageant unrolled itself in 
vain: His eyes-wandered from, his, beautiful and,in- 
nocent, Lily to the dark and’ serenely haudgome,face 
of ‘the woman he bated: 

No gesture of hers escaped him, and he saw.the 
start’ with which she turned to the strange-looking 
chevalier when he entered 

The second act concluded, and’ ther, as. ho, had 
dreaded, Lily- looked’ round with an exclamation of 
delight.at the wonderful magg of faces_and the glitter 
of colours and jewels, 

At that moment it was,that the mournful prophecy 
of the chevalier was uttered, and the girl’s attention 
was attracted and.chained by the sudden pallor, and 
agitation of Lady Melville, 

‘‘ Looky papa!” she cried, “ that lady hag fainted! 
How beautiful she is~and, oh, how pale |” 

“ Hush, my’dear,” he replied, trembling, and with 
his eyes fixed upon her ladyship, “Ah, yes, I. see ; 
the—the heat, possibly. It is hot, too hot br you, my, 
dear. Come!’ and with a suddenness. that alarmed 
the girl he caught her arm and drew her back, 

Had’ he waited a moment longer he would have 
seen Lady Melville rise also, and so byxremaining have 
avoided what followed; but, as.if for life and death 
he hastily wrapped‘ the wondering girl, in her capo 
and, tenderly putting-her arm on his, left the box. 

“ Are you ill, papa ?” she asked, auxiously, “ You 
look so pale! Poor papa! How selfish of, me, I have 
been so delighted and so happy while you were. su!- 
fering. Whatisit? Oh, do let.us sit down a liuio 
while,” she urged, “ until’ you are better. See, hero 
is a chair,” 

But he was all on fire to leave tho, theatre, and, 
with @ gesture of dissent, hurried her down one, of 
the staircases while Lady Melville, the. chevalier, 
and Lord Harcourt, were almost as burriedly deseend- 
ing by another. 

They, met in the lobby, 

With a crimson flush Lady, Melwille half drew 
back, and Sir Ralph. passed. on. 

But at that moment Lily, who had bent.a. pitying 
glance upon the handsome ry who like har father 
had been taken, ill, dropped her handkerchief, and 
the chevalier, whose quick eyes allowed nothing te 
escape, stooped and recovered it, 
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Touching the baronet on the arm, he said, with a 
courtly bend ; 

“The lady has dropped her handkerchief, sir— 
allow me——” 

Sir Ralph, who at once imagined it to be a planned 
scheme for stopping him, turned with a gesture of 
anger. 

“Sir! How dare you——” 

But a something in the calm face and dark, expres- 
sive eyes stopped him. 

“] beg your pardon,” he said, brokenly. ‘ Lily, is 
this your handkerchief ?” 

“Yes, papa,” she said, then, turning with a blush 
to the chevalier, who stood regarding her with a 
curious expression, almost of pity, she added: “I 
thank you, sir, I Cum it” 

But Sir Ralph would notallow her to finish and, 
almost abruptly, bore her off to the hall, 

* Soh !” muttered the chevalier, with a dark smile, 
“He dreads the beautiful tigress and would keep the 
lamb in ignorance of her existence. Hem! we shall 
seo.” And, raising his voice, he advanced to the door, 
calling: “ Lady Melville’s carriage!” 

The girl started at the name, and shrinking closer 
to her father watched, with a flushed face, the woman 
whom she had been commanded not to name. 

Sir Ralph, who had hoped to reach his brougham 
and escape before the others, stood aside with an 
angry stare and waited for the others to pass, 

dy Melville, who had by this time recovered 
her usual composure, glided by haughtily, bestowing 
one calm, sweeping glance upon the stern father and 
the sbrinking girl and, turning with a half-contemp- 
tuous smile to Lord Harcourt, who had been watch- 
ing the scene with his usual phlegmatic keenness. 

The two gentlemen, having assisted her ladyship 
to her carriage, waited a moment until Sir Ralph’s 
brougham was called. 

“Ah,” whispered the chevalier, with perfectly 
assumed surprise, “Is the ferocious-looking gentle- 
man a relative to her ladyship, my lord ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Lord Harcourt, coldly, 
not better return to the duchess ?” 

The chevalier bowed and followed his companion 
up the staircase but not without a last parting glance 
at the baronet, who, still as stern and angry-looking, 
was helping the beautiful girl into the brougham. 

“Good night, Sir Ralph,” he murmured, in- 
audibly. “Take care of your one ewe lamb; her 
ladyship has claws! Well, ’tis not so bad a scene 
for the opening of her life’s drama, And now for my 
friend the baron. I fancy I have put a spoke in the 
wheels of his hope that will stop their progress 
pretty well.” 

“How is this?” said Lord Harcourt as they ap- 
proached the box, at the door of which there was a 
loud knocking. ‘ The door has been closed.” 

“ Ah, that must have been my carelessness,” said 
the chevalier. ‘“ How very stupid. I closed it be- 
hind me, forgetting that your boxes are—unlike 
ours in Venice—miniature prison houses.” 

His lordship half turned and looked suspicious, 
but the Venetian nobleman appeared so sorry for his 
mistake, hastening to efface it by opening the 
door and apologizing to the baron, who was fuming 
and fretting at having been prevented from follow- 
ing Lady Melville, that Lord Harcourt’s doubts were 
dissolved. 

“A thousand pardons, baron!” murmured the 
chevalier, “Your grace, a foreigner’s ignorance 
must plead for me.” 

*‘ Her ladyship—is she better?” asked the duchess 
of Lord Harcourt. 

“Quite recovered, but thought it prudent to re- 
tire.” 

The duchess glanced over at the now empty op- 
posite box significantly, but Lord Harcourt was 
either dense or averse to exchange gestures on the 
subject, but with grave imperturbability dropped into 
his chair and languidly closed his eyes. 

The chevalier ventured to glide into the empty 
chair beside ber grace, and at once employed his art 
to enliven the interval between the opera and the 
ballet, for which last the duke was now ascending 
the stairs. 

So well did he talk that the duchess—as she after- 
wards admitted—was charmed out of herself, and 
sparkled back the flashes of wit that darted from his 
well-formed lips and brilliant eyes. 

The duke entering found them thus: thechevalier 
talking brilliantly, the duchess and the two gentle- 
men listening in spite of themselves with pleasure 
and delight. 

‘** Well,” said ber grace, as the house rose, “ I have 
lost almost all the ballet owing to you, my chevalier. 
You are very naughty, but infinitely amusing.” 

“T wonder if her grace could prevail upon you to 
sup with us.” 

The chevalier shook his head, while he assisted 
Lord Harcourt to arrange her grace’s wraps. 

“I must fly away to my couch, your grace; we 


“Had we 


ambassadors cannot afford so much time for plea- 
sure.” 

“Oh, come, the secret is out,” laughed the 
duchess, slily. ‘Ambassador! Pray are you from 
the Pope? You are wicked and witty enough.” 

In the low laughter that gponen this sally, in 
which the chevalier joined witha ready and graceful 
smile, the ducal party reached home. 

The house had been a full one and the crush was 
great, almost as greatas that which had distinguished 
the breaking up of her grace’s soirée. And, strange 
to say, accompanied by the same incident—a rob- 


ry. 
The chevalier, with true Italian politeness, had 
pushed his way to the door in search of her grace’s 


e. 

A man passing in the crowd clustered at the en- 
trance pushed against him. 

The chevalier was seen to remonstrate with him, 
but suddenly uttered an exclamation of anger and 
darted into the street. 

Almost immediately he returned and making his 
way back to the duchess said, with great agitation: 

“ Pray your grace and gentlemen, take care! There 
are pickpockets about! I have just had two of my 
studs stolen!” 

And he pointed to his shirt-front, in which there 
remained only one black pre the other two of great 
price having disappeare 

The duchess, with a fluster, commenced examining 
her jewellery and uttered a small shriek. 

“Oh, Heaven! I have lost my bracelet!” 

“ Zounds!” cried his grace. ‘“ Not the emeralds?” 
, s =: moaned her grace, “and my diamond pen- 

ant!’ 
Some voice in the crowd, who were getting an 
inkling of what had happened, cried : 
“ Pickpockets! Pickpockets!” 
And there was an instant confusion. 
In the midst of it the baron gave out a loud groan 
and held up his left hand, which at his entrance to 
the opera had been loaded, we had almost written 
“adorned,” with three massive rings. 

The constables came up and there was confusion 

ten thousand times confounded, but, as in the case of 
the soirée, the thief could not be detected, though 
several other persons had been robbed, and the che- 
valier discovered that he had been a still greater 
loser than he at first supposed, for turning out his 
pockets he found them to have been all emptied— 
not even his pocket-handkerchief remaining. 
Lord Harcourt, who bad lost nothing, and up to this 
moment had been eyeing the chevalier with cold and 
suspicious gaze, now with a look of relief joined in 
the general condolements, and with an air of regret 
and annoyance the party separated—the duke and 
duchess to their carriage, Lord Harcourt to his club, 
and the chevalier calling his cabriolet-—which at that 
moment drove up. 

Giving the name of a well-known and fashionable 
hotel, the chevalier sprang into the vehicle and was 
driven off in its direction; the cabriolet, however, 
did not stop at the destination directed, but suddenly 
sweeping to the left made its way at a good pace 
east wards. 

By Cripplegate Church it drew up, and the driver 
went up to the door and opened it. 

“ All safe, Charlie?” said the chevalier, * no pur- 
suit? Give me the trinkets.” 

“Here you are,” said the mock coachman, laugh- 
ing, as he handed a handful of glittering jewellery to 
his fare. 

“It was well done, eh, captain ?” 

“ Vilely !” retorted the chevalier, “ Lucky for you, 
my friend, that it was I who gave you chase, Had it 
been a constable with the intention of catching you, 
you would be in the lock-up by this time. Bah, man, 
one should be like an eel in such a crowd; you were 
too slow by half.” 

“ Well,” muttered Charles, for it was he, “it went 
right notwithstanding. But, there, you always find 
fault.” 

“For your good, ungrateful idiot. Bah, there— 
there’s your fare, Now drive home and keep quiet.” 

And giving him one of the baron’s rings the che- 
valier carefully covered his exquisite evening-dress 
with a large cloak, which he took from the cab, and 
walked off hurriedly in the direction of Spitalfields. 


(To be continued.) 





Aw INTERESTING Discovery.—An English gen- 
tleman has recently discovered near the Wells of 
Moses, by the Red Sea, the remains of ironwork so 
vast that they must have employed thousands of 
workmen. Near the works are to be found the ruins 
of a temple, and of a barracks for the soldiers pro- 
tecting or keeping the workmen in order. These 
works are supposed to be at least three thousand 
years old, 





Tue Duke or EpinsurnGH.—The great tubular 


iron masts made at Chatham Dockyard for the “ Un- 
daunted,” 28, screw’ frigate, 4,020 (3,089) tons, 
2,508 (600) horse-power, have been shipped from 
that to be conveyed to Sheerness, where the 
“Undaunted” is fitting for sea. It is ramoured that 
Captain the Duke of Edinburgh will be appointed to 
the command of this ship when she is ready for 
service, The “Undaunted” was launched some 
years ago, but has never yet been put into commis 
sion. She is a wooden vessel. 

NAPOLEONIC FRte aT CuIsLEHURSsT.—M. Rouhe} 
and a distinguished circle of adherents of the Em: 
a attended the Napoleonic féte at Chislehurst. The 

rench deputation included a number of youths bear- 
ing a flag inscribed to Prince Napoleon, and also three 
of the Great Napoleon’s veterans. A short service was 
performed in the chapel, and afterwards an assembly 
formed in front of Camden House. The Prince de- 
livered a short speech, declaring that he would al- 
ways be true to the motto of his dynasty, “ All for the 
people, and by the people.” 

Dasy Haty,—The old manorial estate known ss 
Old Dalby Hall, about seven miles from Meiton 
Mowbray, has been sold. The mansion is a fine 
specimen of the Tudor style, having ample accom- 
modation, and 843 acres of grass land and planta- 
tions, lying in a ring fence. It-was announced that 
the estate would be disposed of in one or nine lots, 
but after a spirited bidding, the attendance being 
numerous and influential, the whole property was 
sold in one lot for 19,0001. to Mr. John Wright, of 
Osmaston Manor, Derby, 

CornaGe OF Fiveg- c Pieces 1x Paris.— 
The Paris Mint is at this moment coining enormous 
quantities of silver five-franc pieces, the approaching 
circulation of which will have for effect to restrict 
the emission of the small notes of the Bank of France, 
which have rendered great service to the country and 
preventeda monetary crisis, As for gold, which has 
gradually disappeared by degrees as the payments to 
Germany were made, and which has become as 
scarce as before 1848, hopes are entertained of seeing 
it shortly as plentiful as ever. 

AN OLp TRAVELLER.—Sir Henry Holland, who is 
over eighty-five years of age, has just left town on 
his ordinary two months’ tour for Nijni-Novgorod. 
Sir Henry has made eight voyages to the United 
States and Canada, and one to Jamaica; he has four 
times travelled over the East; has made three tours 
to Algeria, two in Russia, and has several times 
visited Sweden and Norway, yet he says he has never 
lost a patient by his wanderings. More than once in 
returning from America he has begun his round of 
visits on stepping into his carriage st the Euston 
Railway Station. 

Next Year’s Exursit10n.—The programme of 
the London International Exhibition 7 1874, which 
is described as the fourth of the series, has been is- 
sued, The exhibition will consist of the following 
classes :—Lace (hand and machine made) ; architec- 
tural and building contrivances; sanitary apparatus 
and constructions; cement and plaster work, etc. ; 
heating by all methods and kinds of fuel ; leather, in- 
cluding saddlery and harness ; manufactures of lea- 
ther ; bookbinding ; foreign wines in the vaults of 
the Royal Albert Hall. Collections of ancient works 
of industry will be admissible. The Commissioners 
have decided that the collection of works of deceased 
British artists to be formed in connection with the 
London International Exhibition of next year shall 
consist of works by the following artists :—Painters 
in oil—J. Constable, R.A., died 1837; Augustus 
Egg, R.A., 1863 ; David Roberts, R.A., 1864; David 
Wilkie, R.A., 1841. Painters in water colours—J. 
Coney, died 1833; J. S. Cotman, 1842 ; F. Macken- 
zie, 1854; S. Prout, 1852; A. Pugin, 1832; J. M. 
W. Turner, R.A. (architectural only), 1851; O. Wild, 
1835. 


Sr. Joun’s Gatz.—In the densely populated neigh- 
bourhood of Clerkenwell there is a venerable struc- 
ture known as St. John’s Gate. It is a part of the 
famous house originally belonging to the Knights of 
St. John, and is now all that remains of that struc- 
ture, It was here, too, that Dr. Johnson first con- 
tributed to the Gentleman's Magazine, which was 
printed on the premises. There isa story that the 
great lexicographer’s dinner was pushed to him be- 
hind a screen upon one occasion, because his apparel 
was too poor to permit of his appearance before one 
of the printer’s guests. Here, too, Garrick made his 
first appearance in London as an actor. For many 
years St. John’s Gate has been occupied as a tavern, 
to the grief of the man of letters and to the chagrin 
of the antiquary. A change is, however, about to 
come over its fortunes. The English Order of the 
Knights of St.John have lately, by purchase, regained 
possession of the freehold, The drinking-bar will 
disappear, and the building is to be completely re- 
stor In course of time it will be quite an orna- 
ment to the new thoroughfare now in process of cons. 
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WHO IS HE? 
‘By the Author of “ Lord Dane's Error,’ etc., ete. 


—_<——— 
CUEAPTER V. 
A jewel in a ten times barred up chest 
Is a bold spirit in a loyal breast. Shakespeare. 

MEANWHILE MauriceChampion, whom we saw last 
lying motionless and insensible in the bottom of the 
boat, had been transferred to a retreat among the 
cliffs, of which Sir Robert and one other alone knew. 
Sir Robert did not dare to go near the place till the 
third week. Then, under cover of the darkness, at 
midnight, and with no one trusted with his absence 
from the Court, he rowed himself over to where his 
victim was in the charge of the sure confederate he 
had alone entrusted with that secret. This confe- 
derate was a mute, and hence tolerably safe. Sir 
Robert Calthorpe was too cautious a man to make 
use of any but the surest tools. 

His man’s name was Elan, and though he could 
not speak he could hear. 

Elan had been carried away by pirates years be- 
fore, and his tongue cut out by the villains lest he 
should escape some time and betray their haunts. 
Sir Robert by the merest chance rescued him 
from their hands, and afterwards by his means set 
the law after the rogues, and had the last one of 
them hung ¢ transported. 

Elan, a harmless, ignorant fellow, adored Sir Ro- 
bert from that hour, and became as devoted to him 
and more useful than the most faithful of dogs. He 
obeyed him unquestioningly ; Sir Robert had only 
to signify his wishes and they were fulfilled as 
as Elan could fulfil them. 

_The mute was waiting at the foot of the cliff for 
his master, as he had waited every night since they 
bad brought their victim thither. 

As Sir Robert’s boat touched the rock Elan caught 
the prow and held it with his giant hand till Sir 
bert was out. Themhe secured it from floating away 
by a rope safely tied about a projection of the stony 
wall, and taking the baronet’s hand led him up the 
precipitous path, 

Not till they were actually within the hidden 
cavern, which had formerly been one of the pirates’ 
most secret lurking-places, did Sir Robert question 
his tool, terrible as his anxiety was. 

Sir Robert did not wish his victim to die, partly 
because he shrank from actual murder, and for other 
reasons which will appear hereafter. 

How is he?” he questioned, as soon as he and 
Elan were inside the cave. “ Living, of course, or 
you would have contrived to let me know.” 

The mate nodded gravely. 





|THE CHAINED LION.] 


‘* Will he die ?” 

Elan shook his head, but still looked anxious and 
excited. 

‘* Fierce, is he?” said the baronet, with a slight 
tremor of anxiety. 

Elan clenched his hands and made the gesture of 
knocking a man down, then he took the light from 
a rocky shelf, and showed a huge lump on his own 
massive front—he was an immense fellow. Sir 
Robert could but infer how he got that lump, and 
his own heart quaked at thought of that lion soul 
he had outraged, and the vengeance that might yet 
be exacted of him as — 

“Lucky we chained him before he came to,” he 
muttered, savagely. “ Take me to him.” 

Elan turned at once into a passage which was to 
the right of them, and led still deeper into the 
earth. Some twenty paces on he turned again, and 
pony stopped before an opening, with a deerskin 

ung before it, ‘This he lifted and held for Sir Ro- 
bert to enter. 

The baronet hesitated a moment, and then ad- 
vanced into the room, if such it might be called. It 
looked like a dungeon in some grim and terrible pri- 
son. It was, perhaps, twenty feet long, certainly 
not more than three feet wide. 

At its farthest extremity the straggling light of 
the lamp Elan carried showed a heap of worn 
skins, and something lying thereon, which did not 
make a sound or stir as they drew nearer cautiously. 

The mute’s warning touch upon Sir Robert’s 
shoulder and his warning looks were calculated to 
deter that gentleman from trusting himself within 
reach of that strong young arm, whose prowess 
this giant had so lately tested, and whose vengeance 
he had so much more cause to fear. 

Ah! if Lady Isabel could have seen her worshipped 
husband now. 

He lay upon the pile of old furs, his head upon 
one arm. He was chained to the wall, but you could 
not see the hateful iron links as he lay. He was 
asleep, and the beautiful face had the peace of a 
child’s. In sleep, at least, he did not know what he 
had lost, nor was he tormented with any forebodings 
of the horrible fate which awaited him. The thick, 
curling locks had fallen over his white forehead, the 
mouth smiled in his slumber. 

Sir Robert began to tremble. The sight of the 
innocent young manhood he had set himself to de- 
stroy made even his hard heart soften against his 
will, and turned him, pitiless as he was, weak and 
cowardly of purpose, 

“ Wake him,” he said, , at last; “I have 
only time to speak with him a few moments before 
I must go. Lady Isabel watches me like a lynx. I 


shall be missed, and my absence reported to her, if 





I do not hasten. My own servants, 1 fancy some- 
times, are in her pay.” 

At sound of his harsh voice the sleeper stirred un- 
easily, but he did not wake. 

Elan approached him cautiously, mindful of the 
blow whose marks he bore upon his forehead, and 
Sir Robert, growing impatient, called out, loudly: 

** Maurice! Maurice Champion !”* 

The young man started upright, as if he had 
been struck. It was the voice he had longed to 
hear ever since his vile incarceration in this moun- 
tain den. He had suspected who his cowardly ab- 
ductor was from the presence of Elan, with whose 
devotion to Sir Robert Calthorpe he was well ac- 
quainted. 

“* So you have come,”’ he cried, his eyes aflame 
and so menacing in their blaze that Sir Robert re- 
treated a few paces involuntarily. ‘“‘ Have you come 
to finish your work, coward? Have you come to 
murder me? Do it, and I warn you that to your 
dying day I will haunt you, and when death claims 
you I will come with him to torture you from the 
grave. You shall never rest even there.” 

Sir Robert shrank and turned pale involuntarily, 
.. 6 he knew that his prisoner could not reach him, 
and his cowardly fears remained sufficiently under 
his control to let him speak at a safe distance from 
his chained victim, 

“It is necessary, Maurice,” he said, “ that you 
should understand that I am a desperate man, and 
that you are wholly at my mercy.” 

“You look desperate,” scornfully responded un- 
daunted Maurice, “I can see your knees knocking 
together from here. Chained as I am, you are 
afraid of me,and well you may be. Soon or late you 
shall answer for this deed.” 

eqs man’s form seemed to dilate to twice 
its real size as he spoke. 

Sir Robert’s looks darkened; but he went on. 

** You are at my mercy,” he repeated; ‘“‘do not 
doubt it. You are as dead to all the world, toall you 
love and value this moment as if you had never 
existed.” 

He paused. 

In spite of his intrepid spirit Maurice Champion 
was painfully impressed by Sir Robert’s manner. He 
could not repress a shudder. , 

“‘ Not to Isabel, not to my wife !”’ he cried. “She 
always doubted you. She must suspect you now 
of being concerned in the mystery of my disappear- 
ance.” - 

“‘ She believes you are dead. A body dressed in 

our clothes was found on the shore last week. It 
os been buried in your name. The face was so al- 
tered by exposure to the water that the body could 
only be indentified by the clothes. I alone, of all 
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our friends, maintained that this was not your 
y- But I did that to blind them, and at the 
same time strengthen them in their opinions by op- 
position. Your Isabel this moment supposes she is 
a widow, and has already gone into the deepest 
mourning for you.” 

Maurice Champion could not repress a. groan of | 
rage and agony. 

Sir Robert smiled in a ghastly way, 

“‘ Being in reality as dead to your wifeas though 
you had departed this life, you will the mone readily 4 
perhaps embrace the offer I came here te:malte you, 
the only choice that is left you. Li Maurice 
Champion. False and untruthful amI may be my- 
self, I would trust you upon oath. Siveaer teme by 
an oath I shall dictate that you williger willingly to. 
whatever land I may choose to samd yom out af}! 
England. Swear never'to make anyratitemgt*to sae 
your wife. Swear to deny your own iiieméity if sie 
should ever chance upon you—in shonth, t» algun |) 
the past and her as if it had never beam,amdi begin |’ 
life again without ang connection with aly I 
or England. Swear this and you sli un |\ 
harmed ; you shall receive aleo such a snuuefimoney’ |) 
as shall place you above want, with thmegpentiuni’ 
of increasing it laavfully, and becomiingymriah ! 
honoured gentleman, far from here. C@haesa.’” 

Much as he had already suffered im these three: |) 
horrible weeks of suspense and inaatiom singe: hist }j 
abduction, and though the pain and 
time had given him some suspicion eff Temorse-. 
less and cruel nature of the man im whose p he 
bo Maurice Champion had imagined ing like: 
this. 


“ Are youhuman ?” hedemanded. “Chm yom be: 
in earnest. in making meso monstrous andiinfamous: 
a proposition? You know that [ will notentertain: 
it one moment. You know thatif you meantievery 
word you say [ would & miiliom times. seoner sum-|) 
render my life than forswear my wife—my precious 
Isabel !”” 

“Your life is not the alternative,” said Sir |: 
Robert, in a strange and deadly voite. 

A vague chill ran through Maurice, Cliampion’s 
vigorous young frame. He laughed demisiivalg the 
next moment, however. 

“ My lifeis not the alternative,”"Hesaid. ‘ What 
then? Do you think of reviving the Inquisition 
privately? Are you going to put me on the rack, 
or make me kiss the Virgin, or burn me with red-hot. 
pincers, or stick me with pins? It would bea most 
congenial diversion to the noble and. honourable 
baronet, no doubt.” 

You have not gnessed it—you have not guessed 
the half,” responded Sir Robert, in a still mora 
terrible voice. ‘ That which awaits you if you 
refuse to accede to my terms is: a million times 
beyond anything you have imagined or ever con- 
eaived. Death even you would welcome eagerly in 
place of it. Any physical torture would. be merey 
beside the fate that 1 have prepared fon you.if you 
defy me.” 

Maurice-Champion smiled incredulously, but his 
lips whitened in spite of him at his enemy’s,malig- 
naat tone and look, 

This alternative,” he said, aftera panse— name 
it! 

* I never meant to kill you,” Sir Robent. answered :;; 
“your life is of more value to me than your death. 

hile: you. live I have it always in my power to pre- 
vent Lady Isabel. from marrying agaim, and thus 
again imperilling that inheritanee which ought to 
come to my children. If youxefuse the oath I have 
offered you you. shall not die; you shall not los 
your wife merely, you shail be deprived of your 
very memory of her. iL will blot her image ont af 

our soul, and all other images, The past shall 
Cccome as dark to you as the futnneis now. You 
shadl forget your own. face, your-own. name, I will 
not leave to you one remembrance either of your: 
piness or your wrongs.” 

“* That would be making an idiot, af me,’ said 
Manrice, shuddering again. “I suppose people 
cam be drugged into idiocy. Is that whatyou mean 
you will do with me, Sir Robert Calthorpe?” 

The other smiled frightfully. 

** No,” he said, “ your mind would remaim to:you. 
It would be only the past L should take from you, 
only your memory I should touch.” 

‘You cannot,” cried Maurice, in a.furyrof horror. 
“T¢.is notin the power of man, if if be in your de- 
sires to do so awful a thing.” 

“Itisinmy power. I am not a young man, 
Manrice Champion, and years ago, before you ever 
saw me, while travelling im Asia, Lhad the fortune 
to save the life of a learned. dervish. In returm he 
gave'me a compound whieh will do what I say, if 
administered properly.” 

“ Whatif I refuse to take it 2” 

** You can be compelled.” 

““Not.by you; not by you and your: giant slave 
taigether,”’ said Maurice, drawing himself erect: in 
hia lithe strength like a young lion, 

Sir Robert smiled again. 
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“ Starvation would soon make you weak as. @ 


young babe. Ifyou refuse the oath I offer you you 
shall live without food or drink till you are ready 
to quaff my draught of your own free will. You 
shall live on day by day, with only that within your 
reach, and neither food nor water shall pass your 
lips till you have swallowed that.” 

Maurice Champion shuddered in spite of him- 
self. 


“ Are you a demon 2” he asked. 

“Tam only @ man,” answered Sir Robert, “a 
hard'and selfish one I own ; a desperate and wicked. 
mem if you lil. mean to have Kirston Wold. I. 
mean te have formyself and my children all those 

Ct : 
Tiare @ to enjoy. 
not h at far more than the temporary de» 
—— a human —, a 

‘*Tommparary |!’ repea aurice Champion, in a 
kind. of ‘tamnible Phase me sony “Granting that this 
monstremmfisble with which you haye been enter-- 
pe | Stee Eat, what do yom mean by the 
wor ” Aad 

“7 menm that after a short, utter blank your 
mind a to com, Nee a little: ody only 
stronger. ou would be a new maaso far as 
— Snowiodge of yourself goes. You wouli 

»to begin af the beginning and leamias if yom 
hadi never’ known it everything that you kmow 
now; and no memory of the past could by aay pas 
ili ever'cross'you,, You would not know’ your 
own wife if she eame and ki yu ana beso’ 
you with teans.and embraces, Judge if I gould 


you under suciieireumstances. I should send 


under Hlan’s to some spot far away 

Secsctberst Senegenesis {cae, hg 
either of you agaim chose, am: yatt,, 
ang time:it became necessary to bring you. fiamwandi 


He was not one to be cowed by even so horrible a 
peril as this which Sir Robert pretended to be able 
to evoke for him. 

**T don’t believe you,” he said, presently; “you 
are only trying ta make me yield! to your wishes. 
But I never will. I never would, evenif what you 
threaten me with could ba: possib]e.”’ 

“Itis possible. Would I dare trustit-if it: were 
not? I meantite give you no alternative, Maurize 
Champion, when 1 bvought yow here.. tis only a 
momentary softness of heart, which suprises: my- 
self, that has made me offer yow this: chance of 
living unharmed and bound to do: my: wishes: by 
your own sworn promise. D was foolish to hesitate 
ati so easy’ a means, of ridding myself for ever of 
youand all danger. If D still:hesitate ib is because 
the deed once done cam: never be: vecalled—because 
even I could butipity even.one who had deliberately 
incurred my worst. hatved to be j te the 
doom you despise and affect to-disbelieve.’” 

Maurice. Champion, watching his enemy nar 
rowly,. was impressed in spite of himself witir the 
conviction that Sir Robert himself believed im this 
horrible and mysterious potion of his at:any-rate, 

Sir Robert.was growing impatient. 

It was gatting-on. into the night, or puther towards 
morning: ‘Phree.o’cloclr: had come, and it-would'take 
hin: a good three-quarters of an. hour te row to Cale. 
thorpe Court. | 

To be seen might rum all, Once the loving; keen 
eyes of Lady Isabel were veally on his track he 
might as weil give up the game. Such » woman aa: 
she-he well knew was harder to baffle than a West 
India. bloodheund, 

“* Have you chosen ?” he demanded ones more of 
Maurice—* the oath or the alternative?” 

‘*T will haveneither. I defy you,” responded the 
young man, passionately. 

Sir Robert shut. his teeth hard, gilameed’ at his 
watel, thought a moment, then, muttering angrily, 

eft him. 

In the: ane te omy Maurice heard hin» speak 
— eard the tone, but could not distinguish 

words, 

He knew what charge had been given though when 
the next day eame and went, and. that night, and’ 
the next-day and night, and no one:came near him, 
save Elan once to renew his light. 

He had his: watch: still, or he might not have- 
known day from night, 

He: grew very faint and ill by the endof the-se- 
cond day, but: he was: strong and young, and’ had no 
thought of yielding. 

The third day he did not try to lift hie head, but 
lay so still that Kian stealing to look at him from 
behind the deerskin curtain, feared he- might be 
dead, and, creeping softly: in, put @ erust of bread 
inside the cold, clammy fingers. 

Maurice waited till he had gone again, and de- 
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voured it eagerly, never thinking in his mad hunger 
of his arch enemy’s threat till it was all gone, Had 
he eaten destruction? It was sweet at any rate, 
sweeter than honey in the comb, and he fell asleep 
to dream once more of his lost [sabel, who at that 
very moment was wearying heaven and earth, so to 
speak, to find him, 

He _— felt in his dreams the warm, white 
arms of his wife clasp his neck once more. He slept, 
and Isabel’s head was on his bosom. 

She lifted her red lips to meet his, she whispered 
‘in his ear, divi oa : 
| “Lovemenam you, my own, and we will defy 
' time and. andi even Sir Robert.” 
| He to: coldiand damp and hunger. He won- 
dered if he waedying.. He was mad with thirst, and 
there at his side was drink. 

Heo seized it with boti hands, and then, with a 


shi ing spasm: of recollection, hurled the cup 
ie bape 
Tts wera: 


Han come ile-and brought him enough 
bread im the breati: of life; and showing him 
water himself to: reassure him, and then 

it intiehiasheaking hands, How divinely sweet 
Gea wale wan! It was not watier;, but. nectar, 


cia maihpier Vengo 
andi Elan. iter’s. cup-beanar.. 
Bat e end was nott pais. 





retuom ti Ladigy Tanlielj, tie true nature of 


Ta 

{> ee your wife marrying some one eli, itt || wiiaaa: emg 4 now fnnlly understand. 
bein my power to do-so.” , Stir his prasious protégé— 
: Champion: had not loweredihis laoles:. Hi | false Maio ent — mysterious house- 
might shudder at those cold-blooded am® asin eee a q her apartment when 
thneste whick his-eneary uttered, but his lofty spinith t fell on her kneas in a wild frenzy of 
never even. then. Bo-cener el 0. Se ene 2a) i The magnitude and daring 
could and diad fighting, They never game ug. |' aff tiie ;made upon her; the boldness and 
They never tuned: lair uyem afro, or asited! qana. |; witthadinase of the plot, thrilled’ even her dauntiless 

ter with the-sword point pricking init with fear 


She had not guessed half what this matchless 
pair of villains were conspiring against her. She 
rose to her feet after that nearly incoherent prayer. 
She rose stronger than when she: knelt, yet white 
still with woe and presentiments of evil. She glanced 
about her‘aeif she feared to see that. handsome, 
evil face of false Maurice rise from any corner. 
She glided to the tall carved door and turned the 
key in the silver moulding with nerveless fingers 
Then with another shrinking glance abont her she 
hurried across the wide, stately room to where a 
door was hidden in the wall behind a velvet’ curtain 
of crimson richness. Lifting the costly: drapery, 
she-stole through, noiseless and swift. 

She was in the:sleeping- chamber of Champion’s: 
heir. Shestood beside thecouch of that son whom 
ae 
cooked upon tte tender, rosy little face, bright 
spirited’ even in shrmber, asslio remembered the 
laughing light-of those innocent eyes now closedin 
such peace, Lady Isabel’ sighed heavily; and’ tears 
Se her snowy cliceks, Stlie knelt beside: 

“Ttis you, my sweet; my sweet!'"she murmured, 
wil itis yeu these-robbers, would defraud— 
it is you they would destroy through me. Heaven 
grant me witandstrengthto baffle them! Ah, me! 


ads, me!” 
i uneassily’in his slumber; He 
seemed to feel rie mother’s straggling spirit. 

an he murmured, ““P anr a Champion, 
am I’not:? and we Champions never yield.” 

It was but a repetition of some spirited’ words 
Isabel’ had’ satd to-him the. day before, but they 
made her heart lexpnow and’ all her courage and 
indignation kindle within her, She kissed’ the 
child’s sleeping face as‘he:lay. She rose smiling, 
thouglt her was' still white. 

“IT too am a Champion, myown,” she said, with 
dauntiess lips, “and you say true.. We Champions 
never yield. I must back to my chamber, and study 
how to baffle these—your enemies and mine,” 

She bent inher stately; sweet. grace, and kissed: 
aliilil’® shining face again and again. 
Then softly gliding through the open door,, she 
closed ran 2s Jealous care, and dropped the velvet 


curtain 4 

“Tis not the dove whose mate yon have. taken, 
Bobert’ Calthorpe,” she murmured, as she paced 
the room now; “‘tis the lioness whose young you 
would-destrey; Beware, my beld uncle, ar in the 
struggle that is to.come she may rend you.’” 

Some one kenoaked tly at her door. 

Without an it s hesitation my lady turned 
the key, and let him in who stood there. 

It was Mr: Jacob Pormyl, the red-faced, ponderous 
butler. My'lady looked rised at sight of him, 
| “I did not ‘send foryou, Mr. Formyl,” she said. 








haughtily. 
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It had been in her father’s will that this, man 
should remain in charge at Kirston ‘Wold, but: my. 
lady instinctively disliked him, notwithstanding, his 
yalue ag a 
Mz: Formyl 
as he stood there. 


“TI come from my master, my lady,” he said,, “I. 


hawo just left, him. Thank Heayen) that; he lives 
and has come, back to his own!” 
My. lady, started and. frowned till her.slender. black 


mot. 
Pe aleeady ?” shesaid, and lookediat.her pompous 
menial till he whitened under. her. glance. without 


knowing why,. ‘Are yon in. league with my. uncle 
oan that dastard ?’” aha demanded,, in. reproachfil, 
passion. 


The oldman shrank. . 

“My lady, Lam in league with no dastard,, "Tis 
your husband of whom I ks” 

Lady Isabel smiled in scorn, 

“‘ My husband !” repeated she, “ he my husband?’ 
Never. Dit his false impose:upon you; my*good 
Formyl'? Did you, who should know a Champion 
from a knave and coward, take-this man’ te be a 
master? Fie, Jacob, fie upon your eyes, wilicl age 
must begin'to dim, upon: your brain, ! be. 
growing enfeebled.” 

The conceited old’ mam drew back a stap, angry at 
the slur upon his faculties, but: without: fo 
the profound respectdue to:his mistress. 

“ My lady,’” he said, bowing so low that itscamed: 
almost mockery, “if ever I saw my master in. the 
flesh this is he, Mas. Ghampion. 1) knew him: the 
moment I set my eyes: on hia, me face—hand- 
somer than ever too,. and sweeter spoken;,and he- 
was kind enough to say that:he: knew 1 was at Kir-. 
ston yet by the look of: everything,” 

My lady frowned: 

“Go,” she commanded; “you.are either a knave, 
ora fool,.it matters not:whi Send 


here to me, if she has not yet retired.” 
za butler departed angry, andimutitering to him- 


Bed: 

“T much fear my master was right. Her mind is 
touched. To say nothing of her not knowing him, 
her wanting that white-headed Craven instead o 
me is proof positive. . Of course:Craven has 
There’s no use inquiring.” 

He sought. his own quarters without farther.ado, 
and was soon snoring to the fullest extent of lits 
ponderous capacity: 

It was the morning after the: events just’ nar- 


tated! 

Sir Robert and his. villanous: protégé ee 
out of that funereal-looking couchimwhich they had! 
passed the night. 

‘the black:mavble 
ni on iece;. his brooding: 


Crawiey stood half dressed 
h is elbow: 
eyes surveying the dismak room witha sullen, half. 
ferocious gleam in He ae tg 

“ What is thene aboutithe room?’’ he demanded:;; 
“you look like a ghost, andi I feel likeone.” He 
shuddered.slightly.: “* You:said. laat night would, 
as lief iA try agraveyard, I feel asif.I had.slept 
in ona. Ugh.!’’ 

nd he shuddered, again,, watehing; Sir Robert 
gloomily. 

“We won't sleep here, again,” answered. Sir Re- 
bert, avoiding the other’s look. “* We.wouldn’t:haye | 
done so last night, only I know your. too wall. 
to object seniously. You are very dd; when. yeu 
choose, and T knew no mere superstition would’drive. 
you ont of the room once.you. Had, set, yourself’ to, 
stay. Besides, I was curious to see iP you would? 
dream anything, Did'yon.?’* 

Crawley darted a savage glance at Him: 

‘None of your business,” he growled, darkly. 

Sir Robert-smiled grimly. 

‘* Perhaps you'd like to sléep here again: to+ 
night ?” 

“T may,” snapped the other; “if only to find’ 
what fiendish. spell! is on the: room: When I‘ am 
master here:the-door shall be walled! up !/*' 

Si Robert looked’ round from: where! he: stood: 
= beg to his wicked a His: face 
shone-a sickly; greenish white, his pale/eyes: looked 
quite faded ont, dulliand: leadenias thos@ofa weeks. 
old corpse. The:ghostof a sneer cunvedl; his: thin, 
blue: lips. 

. “You know thereisnot brick and mortanenongh 
in. all England to; seal. up this,wall. new you, have: 
once been in it: Try it.and see.” 
, Crawley met those pale eyes one. fliakening; qpail-- 
ing moment, 
be cate ct eomething 5 sien, he said, “Tmean to 

reakfast wi wife.this morning, How’s that,. 
my, pale Six Robert a” “ 

is. something you will not. accomplish,” re-. 
torted'the impatient baronet. “ Lady Taabel Cham, 
Pion 1s no Mrs, Craven.” 
Shan’t 1? You wait and’see,’”” 

He took up his watch from the mantelpiece, and” 

Slanced at it as he thrust it in its placa about. his 


puffed and. swelled: with importance: 


ven. 


resumed, with hisevil smile. ‘ It.is half-past eight 
now; time my toilet. was made.” 
Without looking toward, the baronet agaix he 
completed dressing with swift but careful hands, 
ir Robert. was; ready first, and stood watching 
his. wicked ally with thoughtful and uneasy eyes, 
It.was.a daring game; upon which they had ven- 
tured, That hahdsome emon was venturesome’ 
enougli and, skilful too to win it. 
There were all the chances, or nearly so, in his 
favour, 
He was so fearfully like that kniglitly soul’ he 
was so basely counterfeiting: There: were only in 
reality my lady and his,qwm horrible tamper in: his 


way. 

None knew better than:Sir Robert how rash false 
Manurice:was when he-was‘angry. 

“Fe lost his head intirely,” as the: Irish say. 

en thetemper was‘in thewit wasont,te travesty 
another old saying: 

‘Sit Robert watched lim as he stoodanranging his: 
abundant locks, and retouching with a pancil that: 
black; silty arch: of eyebrow which had been so 
marked! w featunevin, the beantifuk face of Lady 
Isaisel!s py husband... 

Tho true Maurice:had:a perfect taste: in all mat: 
tens of! dreas, his: counterfeit hada hankering for 
jewelleny and ostentatious attire. He tried and — 

own againea neektie, which, he: fancied, vastly, ber 
eaming te him; bnié which the cautiaus baronst had, 
interdicted as too bright. 

He-subasti '® plainer. one reluctantly.. Then 
he. took, cut; from; some, concealment amother. trea- 
sure, arubyand.diamond pin,, which glittered won- 
derfully, as.he stole a furtive look. at the baronet— 
oneglanee. at. that. contemptuons face, and biting 
his.lip-he quickly thrust the pin back to, its former 
obseunity till a more favourable opportunity. 

‘Tt is nine o’clock, Mr. Champion,” remarked the 
baronet, drily: 

Crawley, mads,a grimace, which altered the beauty 
of his face.for. the moment’ to something hideous and 


ive. 

But he left'the mirrorat which he was standing 
with «last affectionate glance, and, linking’ his arm 
in the other’s; they qnitted’ the room. 

(T6 be continued.) 











Dve.tme.—aA duel is said to have been fought 
at Oaleis. The combatants. were both English, and 
both came from Yorkshire—onea young. man about 
twenty-two, the other about eighteen. Tle duel 
waa the result of! tle! former saying something; in- 
sulting about a young lady.. It took. place in: a,wood, 
about two miles fromsCalaig, with: no spectators but 
two seconds: and, ai French doetor, ‘The weapons, 
wera six-chambered: revolyers, and. the combatants 
were to be placed back to back ata distance of 
seventeen, yards, and when the signal.was given. were 
to-five-aa they liked. Beforethe.signal was, given it. 
was-evident, that Mr.. B. was, extremely, nervous, 
whereas Mr.,A..was.smiling and. perfectly uncon- 
comed. (or,, at; all eve seemed so), hen the 
signal was given they both wheeled round instantly 
and. fired,and Mr. A. immediately (aeaing his shot 
had*not taken effect) fired again just as.Mr.,.B. was 
taking aim. Mr.,B. dropped his pistol and fell on 
his face. The ball’ had hit him full on. the, left 
shoulder and broken it. He fainted. The seconds 
then declared that. they would. not. allow the fight 
to proceed any farther, and’ Mr. A. said he was 
satisfied. It was found ont that the two first shots 
had been rr nearly fatal'ta bot. Mr. A.’s had 
grazed Mr. B.’s head) taking some of'the hair and 
skin away, and’ Mr. B. had sent his bullet through 
his: opponent's coat'and'shirt, and grazing the skin 
on the left side exactly on a level with the haart. 
Mr. Bi ie still im France, and is recovering fast. 

Tu OBs8GTS OF THE PALESTINE HXPLORATION 
Funp.—An account of the work done by Lieutenant 
Conder, R.E., and his party, who are engaged in 
carrying out; tlie objects: of the Palestine Hxplora- 
tioli Fund hasibeen published. They have not,, it 
says, been: ‘‘digging up Moabite stones or other 
sensational objects;:’ but.have done some good solid 
work,. Of the, 6,600 square miles tobe: surveyed, 
1,800, are: now: completed,,or 3-liths,of the whole; 
anes, Tho ing. are:a few, of their most:recent 
discoveries: —L., Site of an, unknown. Jewish towan.. 
2., Identification (probable) of Kebatana 3. Threo, 
groups, of finely finishedtombs, superior to the tomb: 
of the kings.at Jerusalem,;, one.of them has.a kind. 
of. enamel and fresco inside. 4. Vive fourth-cen- 
tury convents. hitherto unknown,, with walls. still. 
stending.. 5., Four otlier, convents ina less perfect 
state. of preservation. The: following places have. 
also been recently visited and’ surveyed :—Athlit 
has heen earefully surveyed and ‘drawings made. of’ 
its buildings,for the first time. Cmsarea has been 
carefully explored, plans made of all its buildings, 
and its aqueduct traced.and examined for. six miles. 
'The temple has. also been. identified: Jimmath- 
Serah, the birthplace of ‘Joshua, has been-identified 
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person, 
“My lady wife breakfasts at nite precisely,” he 


tomb, wkich was shown in the days of Jerome. 
Modin hag been. mapped and sketched; and plans 
made of the tombs of the Maccabees: Full details 
of ‘all ruins are noted’on.the spot, such.as the size of 
stones, character of mortar; and' thearchitecture re- 
oeives special attention, careful measurement being 
always made,. Drawings are always: made of the 

i and‘ cornivtes, In: this exhaustive manner 
every’ruin‘in the: country is: treated} and already 
over500 tewns have been so noted, 








BDITH LYLE’S SECRET. 
By the Author of Daisy, Thornton,’’ etc,, etc. 
—__»—— 

CHAPTER, XXVIII. 

“'Wuamis thie matter; Ddith 2. Ane-you not happy?” 
Mr. Schuyler had asked, and she had answered: 

“ Yes; Howard veryhappy; oniy:l was thinking 
—that is.all.” 

She/wasilappy:. She -hadiseemeverything in Lon- 

don which was worth seeing: ab\ that seasom of tho 
year—had driven: with her husband amd with Gad- 
frey’in they Park, and: had: been pointed ont. as the 
handsomest woman there; and when at last sho 
started fon her’ country home. she was;.as:she had said, 
happy; even. though there was underlying her happi-~ 
nese a feeling of unrest, a: feverish: desire: to see tho 
cottage once: moreand the grave om the hill} where 
thee ns Were growing. 
How’ different was this arrivall ab Scliuyler Hill 
fron. what the: first: had been, Then Abelard had! 
stood’ upon: the: platfonm in: his, workingdress, for be 
had not had time.to change it, and’ with: her mother 
she had’ walked up'the long) hill and: round: through 
the avenue to the cottage which was to be their home. 
Now, im place: of: Abelard, av liveried: footman, stood 
waiting for her, while another servant in livery 
handed her to-the cavriage,.and -both. bowed respect - 
fully when their master said: 

“ The airis so pure and therday so fine I think wo 
will take the longest way home and drive through 
the avenue,’” 

That was the road’which led straight: by tlie cot- 
tage door, and Hdith’s: heart. had beaten: more and 
more rapidly'as they'drew near the turnin the street 
which would bring the cottage in view, and when at 
last she saw: it the blood surged! wildly through: her 
heart, and! hem hands were-clasped' tightly together as 
she looked eagerly at: what had once.been. her home, 
Ib was not greatly changed except that:it had recently 
been repainted, while the creeper, which when she 
lived there had just commenced fastening its little 
fibrous: fingers tothe: latticework;. now covered:.two 
sides of the: houge, and made ites present nanne, Vine 
Cottage; very’ appropriate. 

‘There was her old! room from which she had waved 
her last adiea to. Abelard and:seen him carried through 
the gate, The window was open just as/it used to 
be, and the honeysuckle was: framed around it, and 
anopen book was lying’in it, together witha child’s 
work-box. 

It hadi aw occupant'then, and wha, she asked her- 
self; forgetting all about: Mary Rogers until her eyo 
caught sight of the eager, glowing;, beautiful face: of 
Gertie Westbrooke, whose bouquet: of daisies. and 
forget-me-note fell directly iasher lap and: seemed a 
welcome /to:her; Thenshe remembered having heard 
from Godfrey that Mrs, Rogers was, to be his tenant, 
and she: knew’ this child with the bright flowing hair 
and. eager face/must:be the same whose bouquet had 
been givem her-at her bridal. 

“It is very strange,” she thought, “ thatithie little 
unknown-child' should! always: cross’ my: path with 
flowers and blessings and welcomes,” aud she turned 
her head:to-look again at the twofigures in the street 
gazing also after her, 

If a thought that, the elder of the two; the dark, 
plain-faced‘woman, might be Ettie Armstrong crossed 
her mind I cannot. tell. Probably not, as she was 
thinking of the cottage and thechildiand the bouquet, 
which she guarded carefully and putimwater asisoon 
as tlie formidable: meeting with her husband's family 
was-overand slie-was'alone with Norah in ber room. 
They were-there now, and! as she tarned from the 
window and saw them she unlocked a square cbouy 
box; which: hey maid’ in’ unpacking: had taken from 
hertrank, 

Tusitle this wasanother box; a littl old-fashioned 
thing of psitted! wood, with Chinese figures on it, 
Abelard had! bought it for her; and her marriage cer- 
tifieate bud! been bidden there until that unfortunate 
day when she accidentally burned it. Since then she 
liad made itia receptacie, for her first wedding-+ring 
and! aw look of Abelard’s hair and the: blood-stained 
rose whielv had been found next his heart and:brought 
her by Plicabe Young. There; too; asa safe reposi- 
tory; sha had/put Gertio’s first’ bouquet, and there 
she now’ put the second‘ one, her’ weloome to Schuy- 
ler Hill, 





as Tibney. Plans: have been» made oft Joshua’s 


Why she put these flowers tere with the 
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sacred mementoes of Abelard she did not know, nor 
did she question her motive, she only said to her- 
self, “I must make that little girl’s acquaintance,” 
and then, donning her white dressing-gown, she went 
to the window, from which a view of the cottage 
could be had, with the moonlight falling on it, just as 
it used to fall years ago when she was there, a poor, 
obscure girl, withno thought that she should one 
day stand as she was standing now, the mistress of 
Schuyler Hill, with wealth and every possible luxury 
at her command. 

And there, too, in her old room was the glimmer 
of a lamp, and a little figure moved occasionally 
before the open window, Gertie most probably, 
Gertie preparing for bed, for after a little the light 
disappeared, and Edith found herself wondering if 
the child was kneeling by her bedside and saying 
her prayers. 

Yes, I am sure she is praying,” she thought, “and 
perhaps she prays forme. I wish she would, for 
unless she does there is no one to pray forme now in 
all the wide, wide world.” 

Oh! how unspeakably terrible was that thought: 

“Nobody to pray for me in all the wide, wide 
world.” 

“Yes, there is mother,” she said; but somehow 
she recoiled with a shudder from her mother’s prayers. 

She had no confidence in them now. She had lost 
faith in her mother since knowing how she had been 
deceived, and, as a consequence, her own heart and 
feelings had insensibly grown harder with the loss. 
But they were softening now, and, as she stood look- 
ing into the moonlight, with Gertie Westbrooke at 
her right and Abelard’s grave at her left, she 
clasped her hands involuntarily and whispered to 
herself: 

“Oh, Father in Heaven, help me from this hour to 
be a better woman than ever I’ve been before.” 

There was a step behind her, and in a moment her 
husband’s arm stole round her waist, and her 
husband’s voice said, as playfully as Mr. Schuyler 
could say: 

“Ah! Edith, my darling, moon-gazing, are you? 
What do you think of the view, and your new home, 
and can you be happy in it with me?” 

Mr. Schuyler’s love and admiration for his wife 
had been steadily increasing ever since the morning 
when he started on his first journey with her, and 
saw that to her brilliant beauty and accomplishments 
she added the rare gift of making the best of every- 
thing, and seeming to be satisfied whether she were 
or not, Emily had not been the most agreeable com- 
pagnon du voyage. In fact, he had sometimes 
thought her the most disagreeable. The weather 
was always too hot or too cold, the fare execrable, 
the hotel odious, the room too large or too small, and 
the servants intolerable, so that he usually returned 
from a trip with her worn out rather than refreshed, 
and heartily glad to be home once more and freed 
from these petty complaints. 

With Edith, however, it was different. Every- 
thing was right and just as she would have it, and, 
though she enjoyed procelain bowls, and silver 
faucets, and perfumed baths, and soft beds, she could, 
if necessary, sleep upon a husk mattress, and wash 
in a tin basin, and laugh merrily over it. 

On shipboard Emily had been terrible, while Edith 
was only ill a little while, and the rest of the time 
had sat on deck, and enjoyed with hearty zest the 
good things prepared in so great abundance for those 
who could eat them. In London she had been a little 
quiet and sober, it is true, but had seemed pleased 
with everything, and been greatly admired by the few 
friends who were in town, and to whom he had in- 
troduced her, while her reception at Schuyler Hill 
was in most points all he could desire, and far better 
than he had feared, 

“ Yes, I have done a wise thing,” he said to him- 
self more than once since his arrival; and, if there 
had been in his mind a lingering doubt as to his 
wisdom, it would have been dispelled by the sight of 
his bride in her evening dress, sitting at his table in 
her rightful place, and performing her duties so 
gracefully and in a quiet, matter-of-course way, as if 
she had sat there all her life, with that array of silver, 
and cut glass, and flowers before her. 

How fair, and self-possessed, and ladylike she was, 
and how the pink coral and the soft lace trimmings of 
her gray dress became her, and how proud he was of 
her, as he watched her in the drawing-room, talking 
to his daughters and Miss Creighton, who, compared 
with her, lost fearfully in the balance of beauty, and 
grace, and culture. 

Usually in the olden days, when Emily trailed her 
silken robes over the costly carpets, or reclined in 
her easy-chair, or reposed upon the couch, he had 
found the atmosphere of the parlours a little tire- 
some, and had seized the earliest opportunity of steal- 
ing away to his private room. But now it was 
different, and only the knowing that all the letters 
must be read had availed to take him from Edith’s 


side; and even while he sat reading them his 
thoughts were with her continually, and h ng 
through his business he went to join her as we have 


seen. 

Pausing a moment at the door, he looked admir- 
ingly at her as she stood in the deep window with 
her white dressing-gown falling in graceful folds or 
curves around her, and her brown hair rippling over 
her shoulders. She was beautiful, and she was his, 
and he loved her, and fain would know if she was 
happy there in the home he had given her, so he 
asked her the question we have quoted: 

“What do you thiak of your new home, and can 
you be happy in it with me?” 

“Yes, Howard, very happy;” and Edith’s hand 
stole into his, and her fair head drooped upon his 
shoulder as she continued: “It is a beautiful place, 
and I am glad you brought me to it, so glad that 
when you came in just now and surprised me as you 


ever pray ?” 

It was a singular question, but it sent the hot blood 
quickly to Mr. Schuyler’s face, while a feeling of 
shame and remorse took possession of him. Years 
ago he had with other young men of his age been 
confirmed as a matter of course, and because it was 
the right thing to do, but he had never reaped any 
benefits from the confirmation, or given heed to that 
without which the laying on of bands is of no avail. 
Wholly honourable and upright in his dealings with 
his fellow men, and always regular in his attendance 
at church in the morning, he seemed only to lack the 
one thing needful, and that he did lack. When Emily 
died, and he saw what religion could do for her, 
there came a change, and he set about trying to work 
out his salvation himself and by acts alone, Every 
feast and fast day was for a time observed, while he 
gave largely to the church and to the poor, and in- 
sisted that his daughters should be confirmed, and 
expressed @ wish that Godfrey should be too, But 
Godfrey answered decidedly “ No.” So Godfrey was 
given up, but Mr. Schuyler saw his daughters con- 
firmed, and encouraged them in their Sunday-school 
teaching, and never allowed them to read light litera- 
ture on Sunday if he knew it. He asked a blessing 
at the table, the shortest he could find; kept the 
Sabbath day strictly so far as dinners, and drives, 
and company were concerned ; but there was nothing 
real about it, and when Edith startled him with the 
question, “Do you ever pray ?” he answered her 
truthfully, “ Not often, no.” 

“Then let us begin now,” and Edith held out his 
hand in both hers, “I’ve never prayed either as I 
ought, but I’ve been thinking about it, and I’ve so 
much to be thankful for, and need help so much to 
make me what I should be. Let us begin together 
to-night now.” 

He could not resist her, and there in the moonlight, 
with their faces toward Emily’s grave and Abelard’s, 
they knelt down side by side ; and though the Lord’s 
Prayer was ail they said it was praying just the same, 
and the prayer was heard and blessed for the wish 
there was in their hearts, and Edith received the 
peace she so desired. And then, with a great happi- 
ness and feeling of rest and quiet in her heart, she 
laid her head upon her pillow, and ——— softly 
upon her in her new home at Schuyler Hill, 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

EpIrH was very sweet and beautiful in her white 
cambric dress when she descended to the breakfast- 
room next morning and took her seat at the table. 
Miss Rossiter was not present, She had not slept at 
all for thinking of poor Emily, she said, and was suf- 
fering from the combined effects of brandy and mor- 
phine and headache, and had her coffee in her room, 
and felt as if she was resenting something, she hardly 
knew what, and that if ever there was a martyr she 
was one now. 

The young ladies, however, were all present, and 
lookixg very bright and cheerful as they bade Edith 
good morning. Alice’s hair had gone down a storey 
or two and was arranged as nearly as possible like 
Mrs. Schuyler’s. Indeed, Miss Alice had risen a full 
hour earlier than her usual custom in order to try her 
talent in hair-dressing, and had succeeded so well 
that Godfrey, for whom the sacrifice was made, called 
her a nice little puss after all, and tolerably good- 
looking too. And Alice felt complimented and 
thought Godfrey very handsome, and buttered his 
toast for him and seemed altogether like a woman of 
twenty-five who has been engaged for years. 

“Well, girls, what are you going to do to pass the 
time between this and dinner ?” Godfrey asked, as he 
rose from the table. 

“T must go and see about the sewing I gave to 
Rogers, and you can go too and see your beauty if you 
like,” Alice said, 

And with a comical look Godfrey repeated: 

“ Rogers—Rogers? Who is he?” 





“ Why, your tenant, the woman who lives in your 


did I was thanking Heaven for it. Howard, do you | Godf 





ona. She is doing some work for me,” Alice 


rep: 

And Godfrey rejoined: 

“Oh, oui certainement, je vous comprends. It’s 
the height of good breeding to call your inferiors 
by their last names ; so then, Creighton, let’s go-and 
see Rogers!” 

And Godfrey took his hat and cane from the hall 
rack and started with Alice for the cottage. 

It was Saturday, and as there was no school Gertie 
was working in the garden with a big sun-hat tied 
under her chin, her bright hair falling down her 
back, her cheeks very red and her hands very much 
soiled with dirt. It was a-bother to wear gloves, she 
thought, and she was tugging away at a tuft of pinks 
when she heard the gate, and looking up saw Alice 
and Godfrey coming up the walk. Quickly dropping 
her pinkg she went forward to meet them, her eyes 
shining like stars as she nodded to Alice, and said to 


rey: 

“ Oh, Mr. Godfrey, I am so glad to see you. I did 
not know you had come. Excuse me from shaking 
hands. I can’t, you see.” 

And she held up her little soiled hands, which 
looked white and pretty and shapely even with the 
dirt upon them. 

“Upon my word, I never saw such assurance. 
Why, she acts as if she was fully his equal,” Alice 
thought, as with great dignity she asked: “Is your 
mother in? I came to see her about the work I sent 
her last night.” 

Mrs. Rogers was in, and while Miss Oreighton 
gave her minute directions as to the precise number 
and size of the tucks and ruffles and puffs Gertie en- 
tertained Godfrey outside by telling him all about 
herself since coming to Schuyler. She was going to 
school to Miss Armstrong, whom she liked so much, 
and she was studying French, and had caught up 
with the class already, and Miss Armstrong said her 
accent was very pure. 

“You see I took lessons six months in London of 
& native, and that makes a difference,” she said; 
“and, oh, Mr. Godfrey, do you know where we can 
hire a piano ? I want one so much so as to commence 
my music. You know I am to be a teacher like 
_— Armstrong and take care of auntie when she is 
old.” 

Godfrey promised to make inquiries for a piano, 
and then, suddenly recollecting himself, exclaimed: 

“ Why, there is that old one of mother’s at home, 
a@ rattle-trap of a thing, which all the Rossiters must 
have thrummed since the Flood, You could havo 
that if it will answer.” 

Gertie did not think it would. She had no fancy 
for a “‘rattle-trap which all the dead Rossiters had 
thrummed ;” she preferred an instrument which 
sounded decently, and she said so, and added: 

“ But we’ve nowhere to put one yet. Oh, Mr. 
Godfrey, whatever made anybody send that tall bed- 
stead and bureau down here, where they won't stand 
up in any of our sleeping-rooms ? We had to put 
the bureau in the parlour and the bedstead is still in 
the woodshed. wish somebody would take it 
away. I think it is awful, so clumsy, and I fell over 
it this morning and hurt my foot.” 

Godfrey laughed aloud, not at Gertie, but at what 
Miss Rossiter would say could she hear this little 
plebeian denounce that bedstead as awful and clumsy 
and wish it away even from the woodshed! Miss 
Rossiter had been greatly wounded on account of 
that bedstead; Miss Rossiter had cried because it 
was sent to the cottage; she had expressed a wish 
S have it for her own, and her wish should be grati- 

ed, 

“Tt was absurd to send that tall furniture to these 
low rooms,” Godfrey said, “and I'll see that it is 
taken away—to-day perhaps. Did it hurt your foot 
very much ?” 

“Oh, no, not much ; it was this one,’’ and Gertie 
stuck up her little foot, which even in the half-worn 
boot looked so small and pretty that Godfrey felt a 
desire to squeeze it in his hand. 

But Miss Creighton was coming out, and so he 
straightened himself up and nibbled quite uncon- 
cernedly at the end of his cane, while Alice gave & 
few last directions with regard to her plain sewing. 

“Three puffs, with clusters of seven tucks be- 
tween, on one, and the other with five narrow ruffles 
and the ruffles edged with lace,” Godfrey heard her 
say, and then without a look at Gertie she signified 
her readiness to go. 

“ Good-bye, Gertie,” Godfrey said,. “I'll send for 
the bedstead and inquire about the piano, and I have 
not used a single slang word this morning, have I? 
I shall be a perfect gentleman very soon, and 
then——" 

He kissed his hand to her, and looking back Alice 
saw a hot flush on the face of the child, who knew as 
well as Godfrey to what he alluded. . 

* What do you mean by being so familiar with 
such people?” Alice asked. “It cannot do them 
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any good. On the contrary, it is a positive harm. 
Why, Rogers is so airy now J can hardly talk with 
her.” 

* Allie, it ‘ou want me to like you don’t be so 
foolish,” Godtrey said, sharply. ‘I don’t wonder if 
the woman was what you call airy, which means 
that she stood for her rights. I heard you call her 
‘Rogers’ to her face. If this woman has a handle to 
her name give it to her, and not call her ‘ Rogers’. 
It is low and not a bit ladylike, and you, as Alice 
Creighton, can certainly afford to be a lady without 
taking the trouble to impress others with your rank.” 

Godfrey was very much in earnest, and Alice was 
crying, andso the walk home was a most uncomfort- 
able one, until they reached the entrance to the 
grounds, where Godfrey stopped, and, putting his 
hand playfully on his companion’s shoulder, said : 

“Come, Allie, don’t let’s quarrel. You are a nice 
little thing and I like you first-rate, and want you to 
be a lady everywhere, and have a kind, courteous 
word for everybody; Mrs. Schuyler has, and she 

” 


“Mrs. Schuyler indeed! As if Iam to take her 
for a pattern, and she a governess!” Alice said, hotly, 
as she walked rapidly on toward the house. 

“ Whe-w!” Godfrey whistled after her as he fol- 
lowed leisurely, half wishing he had held his tongue 
and not tried to lecture Alice. 

As he drew near the house he saw John, the 
coachman, bringing up the pony phaeton, and asked 
who was going out. 

“ Miss Rossiter is going up to the Ridge House after 
lunch, and wants to drive herself,” said John, and 
Godfrey thought within himself: 

“ That’s just the thing, and gives me a chance to 
surprise her. Won't it be a capital joke ?” 

Entering the house, he went in quest of his aunt, 
who was dressed and feeling much better. 

“Mrs, Barton has asked me to come over there 
some day, and I believe I’ll go this afternoon. Home 
does not seem like home now,” she said, with a long 
sigh, which Godfrey knew had reference to the 
graceful figure walking on the terrace in front of the 
window, and so did not respond at once. 

When he did speak he said : 

“ By the way, auntie, you are really in earnest about 
that bedstead ?” 

“What bedstead ?”’ Miss Rossiter asked, quickly, 
and then, recollecting herself, she added : “ Certainly 
Iwas. It hurt me cruelly to see it leave the house 
when Emily thought so much of it. But then I 
must get accustomed to things of that kind, I sup- 
pose. New lords, new laws, and new things.” 

Her manner was the manner of one who has been 
wounded and thwarted at every point, and Godfrey 
was strengthened in his resolve, and within half an 
hour after she had driven away in her pony phaeton he 
had interviewed both Mrs. Tiffe and Perry, and was 
riding with John in the waggon down the road 
toward the cottage. Mrs. Rogers and Gertie were 
both in the garden this time, and when Godfrey ex- 
plained his errand the former, who was glad to be 
rid of the cumbrous and to her useless piece of fur- 
niture, went in with John to assist in moving, while 
Godfrey remained outside with Gertie. 

“You must be very fond of gardening,” he said, 
and Gertie replied : 

“Yes, I am, I like it ever so much, Have you 
seen the grave since you came home?” 

“Grave! Whose grave?’ Godfrey asked, and 
she replied : 

“Mr. Lyle, the man who saved ‘yonr life, Miss 
Armstrong told me all about it, and I felt so glad 
you were not killed, and so sorry for him and the 
young girl who liked him. She used to live here in 
this very house, and Miss Armstrong promised her, 
when she went away, to keep the grave up nice till 
she came back, and for a while she did ; but the girl 
didn’t come, and Miss Armstrong got to forgetting it 
you know, and when she told me about it, why, it 
it was just awful with weeds and. tangled grass. 
But it looks like a flower bed now. I thought maybe 
you would be glad.” 

Her bright, eager eyes were fixed upon him for 
his approval, which he gave unqualifiedly. 

He was glad,and she was a good little girl to 
care for the grave, and to-morrow, after dinner, he 
would go down and see it,” he said ; and then as his 
services were needed for the heavy bureau he lifted 
his hat to Gertie with as much deference as if she had 
been a princess instead of a little unknown girl 
Working in the dirt, and walked away. 

* * * * * 

“For pity’s sake, what are you doing?” Julia 
asked of Godfrey, when, after her nap and toilet, she 
came from her room and found the rear of the hall 
blockaded with furniture, and matress, and bed- 
clothes, and Godfrey, looking very red in the face, as 
pad om Mrs. Tiffe, who was also anxious and 

ited, 


He explained that as Aunt Christine was so grieved 





about the things sent to the cottage, and expressed 
herself as so desirous to have them back, especially 
the bedstead, he had decided to give her a pleasant 
surprise on her returr. that night from the Ridge. 
** Won't she be delighted though!” And Godfrey's 
face was very expressive as he tugged away at the 
heavy furniture. ‘There, she is sure to like that,” 
he said, when at last his work was finished, and the 
old-fashioned, massive bedstead of rosewood stood in 
the place the lighter one of oak had occupied, while 
the bureau was pushed into a corner as the only 
available spot. . 

**T am glad you are so well satisfied,” Julia said, 
but I doubt if you get any thanks for your trouble. 
Auntie will never sleep a night on that bedstead ; 
she is the biggest coward in the world.” 

“Then I'll take it down Monday. Anyhow, she 
cannot say [haven’t tried to please her,” wasGodfrey’s 
reply as he walked away, whistling cheerily and 
wondering why women were so queer and always 
blamed a fellow when he was doing his best. 

Meantime Alice had had her pet out in a good cry, 
which did not add at all to the beauty of her face 
when she came down to dinner, gracious and smiling, 
and ready to forgive Godfrey, if he wished to be 
forgiven, which he didn’t, or at least he gave no sign 
if he did, though he was very polite to the little 
lady, and peeled her orange for her and gave her his 
bunch of Malaga grapes, because he knew she hada 
weakness for them. 

“TI mean to show him that I am improving in 
what he calls snobbishness,”’ she thought, and after 
dinner was over she said to him, in her mellowest, 
most insinuating voice : 

“ Godfrey, I want to see Mrs, Rogersagain. I’ve 
changed my mind about the tucks. I heard you say 
you were going to the village, and would you mind 
walking round that way for me when you come 
home ?” 

“Certainly not. I am pleased to go to Mrs. 
Rogers’s at any time,”’ he answered, with an em- 
phasis on the Mrs. which showed that he had taken 
note of the change, 

** Pleased to go there atanytime! I do believe it, 
and I wonder why he is so much interested in that 
child,” Alice thought as she walked slowly toward 
the cottage, 

(To be continued.) 








Late returns show that Ireland has fewer horses 
by 9,200, more cattle by 92,000, and more sheep by 
120,000 this year than last. The value of all Irish 
stock is now 27 millions. 

PRRAMBULATORS.—M. Latour calls attention to 
the mischief which may arise from the now almost 
universal employment of perambulators for the 
transport of children. He chiefly dwells upon what 
happens to young infants, who, in place of resting on 
the nurse’s arm and gradually bringing the muscular 
system which supports the trunk erect into use by 
exercise, and accustoming their senses to the percep- 
tion of surrounding objects, now lie recumbent and 
somnolent in a etate of dangerous quiescence, Wo- 
man, he believes, is thus abdicating yet another of her 
functions, which, in all eyes but her own, render her 
attractive; and although she may relieve herself of 
some fatigue it isat the risk of the welfare of her 
child. “Certain I am that an enfant & équipage is 
a retarded infant ; it will walk later, talk later, and 
smile later.” 

Joun Stuart Mriu’s LeGactzs.—The late Mr- 
John Stuart Mill has bequeathed to members of his 
wife’s family and his own legacies to the amount of 
9,0001. ; to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, 500/.; to the Land Tenure Reform As- 
sociation 500/,; to any one University in Great 
Britain or Ireland that shall be the first to open its 
degrees to women 3,0001. ; and to the same Univer- 
sity a farther sum of 3,0002 to endow scholarships 
for female students exclusively. His copyrights he 
bequeaths in trust to Mr. John Morley, to be ap- 
plied in aid of some periodical publication which 
shall be open to the expression of all opinions, and 
which shall have all its articles signed with the names 
of the writers. The property left by Mr. Mill is sworn 
under 14,0097. 

WILL oF THE LATE Lorp Wo.tvyertTon.—The 
will, with three codicils, of Lord Wolverton (for- 
merly George Carr Glyn, of Lombard Street), has 
been proved. The personalty is sworn under one 
million. He gives to his widow 4,000/. a year for 
life, including her settlement), an immediate legacy 
of 1,0002, with the furniture, plate, and personal 
effects at Stanmore Park, and the use of Stanmore 
Park for life, To his younger children,. eight in 
number (including a deceased son) he leaves legacies 
(including what they take under settlement) amount- 
ing to 267,000/.; a legacy of 5001. to his nephew, 
General Sir Edward Greathed, and an annuity of 
100/, to his housekeeper, The whole residue of the 





personalty (which includes the deceased’s share in 

the banking-house) and the realty go to the eldest 

son, George Grenfell Glyn, now Lord Wolverton. 

The executors are three of his sons, Lord Wolverton 

=_ the Hon, Henry Carr Glyn and Pascoe Charles 
yn. 

ANTIQUITY OF THE Purse.—The curious objects 
displayed in the International Exhibition have sug- 
gested various researches into their history, and one 
of the most interesting is the history of that common 
article of every-day use, the purse. It is of great 
antiquity. Purses appear on Etruscan tombs, they 
were in use amongst the people of ancient Egypt, 
they are referred to in the New Testament, the Celts 
and Anglo-Saxons possessed them, and it was under 
the Normans that they became important articles of 
dress. Then they hang from the girdle. The exhi- 
bition of Decorative Art Needlework contained a spe- 
cimen of the sixteenth century purse, described as 
the ‘‘alms or money bag of the Queen of Francis L., 
worked in silver and dark-blue velvet.® There is 
also an alms-bag of Anneof Austria in blue velvet, 
embroidered in gold and silver, with the arms of 
France and Navarre. We have read how, in the time 
of Edward III,, the introduction of pocket-holes 
enabled the ladies to pocket their purses, and how 
they became conspicuous in the dress of the gentle- 
men as pouches worn at the side. In the reign of 
Henry VIII. ladies wore the purse suspended by long 
cords, and this continued until the time of James I. 
From the fact that expert thieves found no difficulty 
in cutting the cords, and thus obtaining the purse, 
the old appellatiun of ‘‘ cut-purse” was coined. 

TueE British MuseumM.—The second volume of 
the “ Catalogue of Satirical Prints and Drawings in 
the British Museum,” prepared in the Print-room, is 
nearly ready for publication, and will, with the sanc- 
tion of the trustees, be issued shortly. It compre- 
hends a peculiarly interesting collection of satires on 
political and personal subjects, from the coronation 
of William and Mary to the end of the year 1733. 
The latter date is remarkable in the history of satire 
from the flood of designs on the failure of Sir R. Wal- 
pole’s famous Excise Scheme and because it indicates 
a turning-point in the practice of Hogarth, the great- 
est of English satirical artists, for immediately after 
that period “ A Harlot’s Progress” and its cognate 
series made their appearance, The second volume 
includes a very rich and numerous collection of Dutch 
and French satires on William III. and his Ministers 
and the English parallel works ; also the illustrations 
of Swift’s “ A Tale of a Tub,”’ the works of ‘“ Tom 
Brown,”’ satires on Louis XIV. and his successor, the 
War of the Spanish Succession, the French so-called 
scheme for “ Universal Monarchy ;” satires by Ro- 
mayn de Hooghe, with Dutch texts, all of which are 
givenin English abstracts; on Dr. Sacheverel, De 
Foe, Bentley, Dr. Wagstaffe, Lord Bolingbroke; a 
great proportion of works on the South Sea and Mis- 
sissippi Schemes, in Dutch, French, and English, 
dealing with Law of Lauriston and his plans. The 
early works of Hogarth are amply illustrated, like- 
wise the satires on the Italian opera, “ The Beggar's 
Opera,” “ The Dunciad,” and its parallels and anta- 
gonists, the “Rabbit Woman of Godalming,” the 
politics of Walpole and his enemies before the rejec- 
tion of the Excise Scheme, which was the earliest 
check to the authority of that potent Minister. 
Colonel Chartres, Pulteney, Lord Hervey, George IL., 
Rich, the theatrical manager and actor, Orator Hen- 
ley, and their contemporaries, are prominent in the 
latter parts of the volume, which is larger and much 
richer in matter than its forerunner, the first volume 
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HEIRESS OF CLANRONALD. 


—_——__—_@——__—_— 
OHAPTER XVIII. 

Daisy bounds to Ichabod’s side, all the rich 
colour dashed out of her young cheeks, seizing the 
hand that holds the threatening weapon in her 
strong, firm grasp, and the earl, yoyo | fright- 
ened, beats a hasty retreat to the door, half falling 
over Doctor Wurt, who stands on the threshold. 

“ Why, my good people,” cries the old physician, 
“in the name of wonder what are you all up to? 
Has Ichabod lost his mind, or are you playing at 
scenes ?” 

“He wants to murder me,” hisses the earl be- 
tween his shut teeth; “ he wants to murder me, the 
club-footed hind.” 

The doctor glances sharply at Ichabod from be- 
neath his jutting brows, then, advancing to his side, 
he grasps him firmly by the arm. | ; 

“Come with me,” he says, quietly, leading the 
way to the little back bedroom, “‘ you are killing 
yourself, boy.” ; 

And Ichabod follows him as a wild beast follows 
its keeper, with an humble submissiveness that is 
painful to see. 3 
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“T’ye got-him to bed,” says the doctor, coming 
out five minutes after, ‘ and you’d better keep him 
there,” addressing Daisy, “and give him this mix- 
ture evi ry hoar, if you don’t want to be rid of him 
—he’s half insane now.” Hei 

Daisy receives the mixture and hurries into'the 
bedroom with a'pale, startled‘ face: . 

“ He'll be quite insano,” speaks up the’earl, ma 
hoarse voice, “bythe time I’m done-with"him. ‘I'll 
wake him smart ‘for this: morning’s work.” 

“Pshaw ejaculates the doctor, combemptrously, 
“the boy’s just out of a brain fever ; his mind’s not 
right—he shouldn't have beenexcited.” 

The eat] deigns no’reply, but thegleamimhis dull 
eyes and the-smile on his compressed lips sare fear- 
fully ominous. ‘But -he turns to Mayania moment 
with a Bland face. f 

‘am sat your senviee,” }he says, courteously ; 
“ shall -we drivenow?” 

“Thm not going to drive,” weplies May, pattishly. 
“‘ You can’ go /back) to! the Manor, Lord Shaftons- 
bury, Lam going with Bustace.” 

The carl bows, profoundly and leaves: the icattage. 

“The hateful.eld thing!” May breaks .ont the 
moment .he is gone, running .intorthe room where 
Daisy sits, ‘to spoil all our. Christmas pleasure so. 
| wish Lnever.may see in.”’ 





him.again. 

She.sits down with-Daigy beside the little couch 
upon which Ichabod lies, still ,.panting:laboriously, 
a vivid red on his thin.cheeks and a glassy bright- 
ness in his eyes. 

“ He’s.an insulting old idiot,” says Sir Hustace, 
entering the apartment also, his gray eyes growing 
greenish in their expression of intense hate ; “he’s 
always getting up some disagreeable ‘row ‘or ‘other, 
and meddling in other people’s matters. ‘I’m really 
glad you knocketl him‘down, Ichabod; twill- take 
come of the conceit out 6f ‘him*”’ 

Ichabod makes no answer, but his wistful eyes 
turn towards May, as if seeking justifieation for the 
.et ‘which ‘his own judgment»condemns: as ‘being 
harsh and uncaHed for. 

She reads the wistful glance,’ and, smiling-at him 
from where she-sits, leaves off caressing ‘the kitten 
that has climbed ‘to herdap, and, .pattiag out. her 
slender, jewelled hand, smoothes back the damp, 
brown locks from his forehead with adsind:and sis- 
terly touch. 

But it thrills every fibre:in:the:poor:boy’s :body, 
and sends the blood spinning : through his:veins at 
lava heat. 

Poor Ichabod, small and misshapen, and boyish 
as he is, he isva thorough man ati heart. 

“ He’s always tormenting May,”’ Siri Bustace goes 
on, sitting down in close, proximity to-Daisy,; “and 
the next time he.attempts it .L’'ll:let the .old scoun- 
Grel feel my cane. .I owe thim .a ,grudge, and .I’ll 
wipe it.out yet. Mamma, and that old peacock of 
a duchess, his sister, make such a fool of him that 
he thinks he’s master, not only of them, but the 
Manor, and all the rest of -us. But T'llteach him 
better ; I'll let. him’ know——’”’ 

“‘ Oh, Enstace, for pity’s sake,” May interposes, 
* do drop such an‘ uniziterosting subject, and speak 
of something, more‘pleasant.” 

“You are quite right, Muy, I’will—we won't ‘Iét 
the old coxcomb spoil our Christmas. I-came down 
with pleasant news 'to’téll—xt least,” with an‘ad- 
wiring glance at Daisy,’“'I‘hope’it-will be’pleasant 
to’Daisy und Ichabod.” 

‘Please tell what it is,” cries May. 

“ Well,” begins ‘the ‘young ‘baronet, ‘moving ‘his 
chair a little closer'to ‘Daisy's side, as’if' hewished 
to impress her with ‘the importance of ‘what ‘he is 
about tosay, ‘‘I've-seen for a dong »while‘that ‘this 
life was killing Ichabod; he wasn’t born to be a 
shoemaker; a man can’t live cramped and impri- 
soned as he always has been. The fact is, Ichabod,” 
he cortinues, ‘turning towards the bedside, “I be- 
lieve it keeps you ill, living in this poor cottage; a 
wan like you, endowed with genius that wili bring 
you fame and#ortune, spending ‘your days over a 
cobbler’s bench—’tis ridiculous.” 

Ichabod starts to a sitting posture, his eyes glow- 
ing, his narrow chest heaving ‘with excitement. 

“And here’s your sister,” Sir Eustace goes on, 
fancying that he is doing.a very generous.and un- 
sclfish thing. If any one‘had suggested to the young 
peer that bis secret motive.in contriving some plan 
to separate these two. innocent, unfledged creatures, 
and send them out of the safe little home nest into 
the untried world, was purely selfish, he would have 
been wrathfally indignant, for Sir Eustace per- 
snaded himself that he was generously working for 
their good. 

~ And here’s your sister,” he went on, indicating 
Daisy with a passionate glanee, ‘‘ gifted with grace 
and beauty that would win .heria place in the best 
society, wearing out the bloom and prime of her life 
inabject drudgery. "Tis ‘an absolute shame, and 
[’ve made it my business to better matters. 1 was 
in London last week, and a friend of mine, ‘who 
keeps an extensive music shop, chanced to be in 
need of an assistant. I thought of Ichabod in a 
moment, aud spoke of him—of his geniusand soon. 











and T showed my friend’that' little baflad wrote 
for May, and he consented to'take you solely on my 
recommendation. The ‘salary ‘isn’t very large, of 
course, ‘but you ‘would ‘have every ‘advantage ‘to 
pursue your chosen ‘art, and I ‘theught, on the 
whole, it would suit you ‘better ‘than cobbling. 
What do-you"say ?” 

— struggied to'speak, but ‘his \voice failed 

7m. 

He could only :put:out onewlender, | fever-parchad 
hand, but with such happy, «shiniug eyes that. Sir 
Eustace experienced for the moment:a ,throb-of 
genuine disinterested satisfaction. 

‘** Oh, Eustace!’’ cries May, .catehingat his hand, 
“IT did not think you were so,good. .I’llmever:seald 
you or call you crossiagain.”’ 

But.he does not. heed her. He.is.bending over to 
catch a:glimpse of Daigy’sface,aud.when.he does 
he sees it bathed in tears. 

. And what.do you.say.to my plans, Daisy ?’”’ he 
asks, 

“I think they are splendid,” she falters, “and ‘I 
am. so grateful—no one else has ever done.so much 
for Ichabod.” 

“ Haver’t ‘they'?”” continues “Sir “Eustace, well 
pleased ; “but,” he adds, with a speaking glance, 
“ what is to become of you in ‘the meantiane ? 
a can’t live ‘here alone, ‘if ‘Echabotl ‘accepts’ the 

ace'!”” 

“Oh, he'll ‘have “to “go sway,” she “cries, witha 
start,and a sharp pang of pain ‘at''the ‘thought ‘of 
leaving’ the old cottage,'“away to London—I didn’t 
think of that.” 

‘Then you can. aceept mammye’s 6ffer, and eome 
to the Manor,” suggests May. “‘It will doe acde- 
lightful arrangement, I.think.” : 

‘* Just the thing,” adds Sir Basbace:; “you must 
think overit. My :friend will wait:a dew days for 
Ichabod tilLhe gets quite «strong. Ithik thexar- 
rangement will suit all round, and you will: find it 
pleasant .at the Mauor, Daisy. dchabod:ean run 
down.to see you,and my mother and May will.go:to 
London at.the.opening of the season, which would 
be just in your hands. Don’t you.see? I shallinot 
be. at home ajgreat deal,” he continues, with subtle 
cunning. “Lexpect.to.go.abroad soon, but I really 


out'sprouting buds, andthe circling Durham hills 
were crowned with mist-like green, On the garden 
borders the hyacinth roots wero shooting up their 


tender, green blades, and “the: crocus were 
.swelling ready to’ bloom. 
‘Life.and beauty and greenness surrounded, tho 


igrandoold home of the Ryhope barons ; but, downiat 
the — ~~ ree cottage it was ‘inexpres- 


nt cottage was closed, and :had the look; of;a 
‘tom 

The.old maple tree loomed up gaunt and grim, 
without the faintest .sign of foliage, clanking its 
giant limbs against.the pale. March sky. The little 
near, en, once so luxuriant. in tropical blooms, 
was deapoiled and neglected. 

Qaly one spot looked at all cheerful, and that 
spot was grandfather’s old corner :by the .door- 
step. 
ere a little bed of grass was growing greenly, 
and,a few s' ling dandelions were blooming. 

Ichabod was in ‘London at the great :music 
shop, and Daisy was at Ryhope.Manor. 

, Ryhope was-‘making her arrangements for a 
speedy journey to London, to open her town house 
in St. James’s Square, and ‘enjoy ‘the coming ‘sea- 


son. 

‘Her visitors had all ‘taken’ wing, and’ the ‘house- 
keeper and maids were busy’with the packing. 

‘My dear,” said her ladyship,-sweeping-into the 
morning parlour, where sy'was sitting,” i 
with a bit of embroidery, ‘ my dear, if you wilbhave 
‘the goodness:to: come intothe library we'll setabout 
those.lettermat once. |Ifeshanxionssto getsthem off 
my mind to-day.” 

Lady Ryhope was excessively ‘kind and iconde- 
scending inher treatment:of Daisy. 

She liked ‘the graceful, quiet girl, with -her bril- 
liant, dusky face .and-high-bred manners. There 
was an inborn refinement about.her that fascinated 
evary one, and, in addition,.she was as skilful and 
deft.in matters. of dress.as.any French modiste. 

“The girl is invaluable inher \serviees,”’ con- 
cluded.Lady Ryhope, at the end of Daisy’s first 
week at the Manor, “and:she is quite an gppro- 
priate person in a ny establishment. I hope 





hope you'll make u 
convinced you'll find it to your advantage. But we 
must not tarry to discuss .the matter now. Come, 
me ‘tis quite time we were getting back to the 
Manor.”’ 

Daisy and Ichabod both follow. him with grateful 
eyes as he'turns toward the door, too much ‘bewil- 
dered by:his sudden proposition to come itoiany de- 
finite decision, or even to thank him. 

At the door: he looks. back, drawing a roll from the 
pocket of his overcoat, 

“T had forgotten,” he says, “some music for 
Ichabod,” tossing it on fhe-bed, ‘‘and a Christmas 
gift oe you,” dropping a small package into Daigy’s 
ha 


nd. 

Ichabod unrolls his-music, and begins to scan 
the crowded staves with happy eyes, before ‘the 
roll of ‘the ‘baronct’s carriage wheels ‘has died 
away. 

‘But ‘Daisy crept away to herself before she opened 
her package. 

It contameda pair of exquisite pearl ear/drops 


‘and a’plain’gold ring, and on-a‘slip of paper ‘was 


written : 

‘* Dearest, wear these for my-sake.”’ 

Sitting over the waning embers that ‘Christmas 
night, Daisy put all her treasures togetherthe 
ruby necklace, the pearl (drops, ‘and ‘the gold ring. 
She bad. not.kept her resolution to return the neck- 
lace to. Sir Bustace, 

Quite a glittering:array they made,and. Daigy was 
fond of beautiful things- She could not r6efuse to 
keep them.now that Sir Eustace was doing.so much 
for Ichabod. 

Her. cheeks glowed, and her heart beat fast. She 
glanced across at the little.oval mirror, in which her 
young face was reflected. 

It was a prety face, with its rich colours and 
jetty braids and lustrous eyes—a bewildering, tempt- 
ing face. 

Women ‘not half so fair as she was had ‘been 
raiseti‘to wealth and nobility—why should mot she 
accept the good fortune in ‘herrea:h? 

Yet, when she had put by her jewels and lay-on 
her -pillow, listening ‘to the -elanking ‘branches of 
oe maple, a sharp'pang”pierced her ‘heart like 
a e. 

Poot.Jack:! Where'was he? 

His brave, kindly face was the last ‘vision shat 
floated before her elosing eyes ; and in her dreams 
she saw ithe “Albatross,” like ia great bird, ‘with 

outspread wings, stranded .amid leagues.of cruel 
ice, while Jack’s face seemed to look ap from awfal 
deeps below full of tender reproach 


CHAPTER XIX. 
iv was early in March, a raw, blustering day, 
with fitful gleams of yellow spring sunshine. 
The oaks in Ryhope Park were beginning to -put 


your minds to consent—Il’m | E 


tace will not.take afancy to her, and spoil,all. 
‘Men are so stupid in regard’to pretty faces.” 

The old duchess, my lady’s.bosom ‘friend, was the 
recipient of this confidence. 

She shook her’turbaned ‘head dubiously. 

“ Ah!’ sho ejaculated, ‘twill be a wonder*to me 
if he doesn’t—’ tis a dangerous expotiment*to "havo 
‘the girl’in your house.” 

“‘ Better'in ‘my ‘house and under ‘my ‘eye *than 
otherwise, if Eustace has any ‘fancy ‘for ‘her,’ re- 
-plied mi | Byhope. ““ At any'rate I shall give°her 
‘a trial. feel ‘pretty sure that Hustave is “too 
‘well aware ofithe advatitages of a marriage with 
Lady Mary Thorndike'to commit/any very gravein- 
discretions,” 


Soit was decided:that Daisy:‘should remain with 
them,'and goito the London mansion for the sea- 
gon, 

May »was unspeakably delighted with the ar- 
rangement, and so-was Daisy, for it:afforded her a 
chance of seeing Ichabed-oceasi y, and.also of 
‘entering that great and glittering world of which 
she had such vivid imaginings. 

/She.arose with alacrity at ly Ryhope’s request 
and put by the.embroidery, 

She was a.tall.and queenly young/person, simply 
clad in plain black, but the narrow band of scanlet 
that bound her black braids and a knot.of the same 
hue at her throat seemed to give her whole person a 
magic sp!endour. 

Lady Ryhope looked at her with smiling admira- 
tion as ‘they proceeded to the library. She ‘felt no 
enyy for her companion’s dusky loveliness, for Lady 
Ryhope hail.a confortable conviction that all real 
beauty must be cast in the same mould ‘and 
coloured ‘with'the-same ‘pink and white anil ‘pale 
gold that distinguished her own well-preserved and 
comely person. . 

They entered tho stately library,’and “Daisy ‘took 
her seat before the elegant writing‘table upon which 
her morning’s work ‘was “piled : Jetters to answer, 
letters to read, ‘letters with ‘heavy seals and ‘for- 
eign post marks, Jetters in dainty, ‘flower-scented 
envelopes. 

Lady Ryhope tossed: them over indifferently, tak- 
ing up oneand another.in der ‘white, jewelled :fin- 
gers, but the letter for which »she hoped and 
day after:day, was not there. 

This proud and thigh-born woman was as ‘week 
and foolish in her love as the simplest peasant girl. 

Theiman she loved had deceived.and desertedher, 
eovered her,proud. head with shame. Yet she loved 
him.still, and prayed, er hoped rather, for 1am 
afraid Lady Ryhope could not pray, that .some ex- 
planation would come, some exeuse for his base 
conduct, ; 

She could not give him up, she could not harden 
her heart. against him, after all she had dared ,and 





done for his sake. 
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The morning mail had brought her nothing, at 
least not what she hoped for, and she was turning 
from the table with a suppressed sigh, and an 
aching pain at her heart, when a letter lying 
a little apart attracted her attemtion for the first 
time. 

Daisy saw it also at fe #ame moment, and, 
actuated by some imexplicableiamgpulse, put out her 
hand and took it - 

To her unsitterable surpriseshe saw at a glance 
that a. oo Girectedto herself, a - 

She held dtiffer a moment,ia ocligpeand > 


ing her heatét#{hrobamd ‘fatter, « ten ‘ing 
and on bee ne she could :not tell 
why, she sli pocket. 

ButLuady quick eyes had seen the su- 
perscription, ‘the saoual writing, which 
she recagnized\on fe imshant. 


She conld have she stood there, thatthe 
letter had been Sete tay ‘the hand of Cutan 
Auguste Lamonte. 

Her blonde facermlowly wihiitened ‘to the hue of 
ashes, and her bluewyes setilell to. 2 dull, greenish 
stare. 4 

What was Lord Raeburn writing totthis girl for? 
Was it forhersake that (ve Jnnil Medizen faith with 
her? 

The thought flashed fhromgh ther tbmin like a) 
blade of oy But her ‘silver woiwe wes calm and 
unruffied when she spoke: 

“ Why don’t you cree rite yer as 
she seated herself inv v wtaod op- 
posite, 

Daisy was’still trembling ‘from‘heniltto foot, and 
it cost her an effort to anewer at.all quietly. ‘She 


wondered at herself in a kind of dream; her very |: t 
up, 


voice sounded unnatural. 
**T am in no hurry toread it,” shesaid. “ Woowill 
go on with your letters,.if you please.” { 
Lady Ryhope was watching her with » cumming, | 


feline glance. : 
repliel, “mead: 


“My letters can wait,’ she 
yours,” 

There was just the slightest suggestion .6f a com- 
mand in the high-bred voice, but it was enough to 
bring the hot, indignant blood to Daisy’s cheeks. 

She was my lady’s equal in her imperious temper, 
if nothing more. 

“*T do not choose to read it now,” she said, coolly 
taking up her pen and smoothing out a sheet of 
paper béfore‘her. “ Will your ladyshipinstruct me 
what to write?” 

“Nothing at present. Let me seethat letter.” 

Daisy ‘flashed a blazing glance from her handsome 


eyes. 
“ Lady Ryhope, I beg parden, but why should 
any iétters concern you?” sheasked. 

“ That remains to beseen,” ‘responded ‘her laiy- 
— * T ask you again, will you Ietme see that, 

letter ?”’ j 

“T shall not, Lady Ryhope’” 

The ¢lear, young voice was daringly decisive. 
This handsome grand-daughter 6f Jacob Doon was | 
as fearless as she was beautiful. | 

The baronet's ‘wife arose, white'to"the lips with | 
wage. Daisy arose also,and they stood ‘face to face, | 
doth silent. 

It was an awfully portentous moment,‘and ‘there | 
iis no imagining what might ‘have happened, for 
pe had'a desperate demon in her heart. | 

But fate interposed. 

An awful shriek, a ‘ory that ‘curled ‘the blood tn 
*oth their veins, ‘rang painfilly distinct upon the 
morning silence, 

Daisy broke away and ran‘to the window, and 
Lady Ryhope rushed out into the hall and down 
‘the stairs. 

The servants were crowding the halls below, with 
scared faces, and a-couple of fedtmen were coming 
up from the garden, with Tulip between them. 

Tulip was a staid, English lady’s maid, who had 
been in the Ryhope service for a-seore of ‘years—a)| 
middle-aged, sober-minded wonmmn, ~ ‘La 
Ryhope trusted above all her servants. 

She was deathly white, ‘and ‘still ‘uttering short 
ehrieke at intervals,.as the footmen assisted her to 
‘the iowse. Her dreadful scream had called them 
down to ‘the garden, end they found her huddled in 
a heap upon the grass, covering her eyes ‘with ther 


“ Hush !’’ said one of them, giving ‘her a little 
shake. ‘What's the matter? Yonder’s my -tady 
onthe terrace.” 

Tulip looked up, and, seemg her mistress, ‘she 
broke from the two men, and, running to'the terrace, 
threw herself at her feet. 

“Oh, my lady,” she panted, “I ha’ seen the 
awfullest sight as ever human eyes behela—I ha’ 
‘seen Sir Roger hisself, jest as pli as I see you 
this minute.” 

Lady Ryhope uttered a short, sharp ery, and 
pressed her hands against her heart. Wer face was 
ghastly to look upon as the ‘fiace-of ‘the dead. 

Anoflicious parlour-maid ‘flew at Tulip. 

“Go away,” she cried, “an’ be ashamed o° yer: 








self, a svarin’ my lady out of her wits wi’ yer silly 
stories—go away wi’ ye.” 

* Let her alone,” commanded Lady Ryhops, in a 
hoarse, strange voice, “ Tulip, come here, and tell 


me what you saw.” 
_ Her ladyship passed from the terrace into the 
hail, and t into the grand drawing-room, and 
Tulip followed her. 

“ Now,” eoutinued her mistress, dropping intow 
seat, as if from sheer exhaustion, “ close the door, 
and tell mewhat frightened you so.” 

Tulip closed the door, and stood for a moment 
vainly striving to still her chattering teeth and 
trembling kkmees. 

“Oh, my Indy,” she began, at last, “I never did 
have any sortof beliefin ghosts in ail my born days, 


but I’ve seen one this mornin’, as sure as there is @; 


Heaven above us.” 

“Go on,” gasped Lady Ryhope, the ghastly pallor 
of her face:increasing. 

‘‘ | was cuttin’ some green sprigs,” continued the 
‘woman, “to put wi’ the green-house flowers for Lady 
May’s vases, she always likes grass and bits o’ cedar 
wi’ her flowers, Lady May does; so I runs down to 
gut some, which was in the bottom o’ the garden, as 
the grass is comin’ up green like under the privet 
hedge, sand the sun a shinin’ there:im the morn- 
in’—-" ? 

“ Tulip,” gasped Lady Ryhope, impatiently, ‘tell 
me what you saw.” 

“As Lis a tellin’ your ladyship, as fastas my 
tongue can iImever was o’er.glibo’ the tongue, 
an’ this fright have knocked the very ‘breath out 0’ 
me. But I hadcut oy aprigs o’ and was a 
ing grasses, ‘them , wavin’ under 
and all at oncesomethin’ madewme look 
See er 
m right under ig oak,on 20’ 
rete re agin the trunk, I sees Sir Roger, jest 
o-) my lady,.as I sees you.” 

yhope.did mot'speak ; her white, awed face, 


and staring eyes, gave one an ides that she was be- 
ing turned, to:stens. lg 

“T see him,” Tuhpwent “Fy his suit o’ gray 
like he used to wear, aai’ this) worrited look, an’ 


his long, light em oplon my dear lady, the look 0’ 
his face be go wi’ mo fill my dying ‘any, it will, I 
can see him now! Oh, it’s awful, as I should see 
him as never ‘harmed a hair o’ his head, as his 
ghost should appear to me—I shall never sleep an- 
‘other quiet night while I'live. What have brought 


| him from under’the marble in Ryhope Chapel, my 


lady, what have brought-him back? { heern say as 
‘murdered-men would come-an’ haunt them’as killed 
’em, but Sir Roger died a natural death, and oughter 
rest in ‘his grave.” 

“ Hush,” gasped ‘her mistress, in a smothered 
whisper, “don’t ‘talk :so.”” 

She struggled ‘to ‘her fost, ‘and threw ont ‘both 
hands to ‘save herself from falling, but-her knees 
tottered and-gave way, and with an awful, gurgling 
ery she fell forward on her face, before T'alip could 
‘each her, and lay like one-struck dead. 

In the meantime Daisy, having satisfied ‘her curi- 
osity in‘regard to Tulip's fright, hurried ‘up to her 
own Toom and Jocked herself in ‘to peruse ‘her letter 
unmolested. 


Her very finger-tips thrilled ‘as she drew it from | 


her pocket. Who ‘could ‘have written it? She 


| turned it over and — examining it in ‘the most 
i 


minute manner, and feeling-an uncomfortable dréad 
which was’stronger than her curiosity. But at‘last 
a thought of Ichabod flashed throngh ‘her ‘mind. 
This letter might contain some tidings of Tehabod ! 
She tore ‘it open in frantic haste. 

The paper was cream-coloured, ‘highly ‘scentoi, 
and'‘stamped ‘withthe crest of a noble House, and 
the letter was dated from Liverpool. 

““My Dear Miss Doon,—Circumstances which 


1 Thave no time‘at present to explain have ‘made :me 


acquainted with certain facts whichrwill have an im- 
portant influence on all your future life. You have 


ay |‘been kept ‘in shameful ignorance of the good fortune 


‘and the noble position that justly ‘belong ‘to you and 


brother. 

“ T have not the honourof knowing-youasa friend, 
‘but I'am ‘happy to inform you that it rests with me 
to lead you and your brother into the way of reco- 
vering your rightful heritage. _ 

“JT -darenot be more explicit by letter; there is 
need of both caution and secrecy if we wish to'insure 
success. But I must have an interview with youat 
the earliest moment possible, when everything shall 
be made plain. 

**T shall be at Ryhope on the fifteenth day of 
March, There are circumstances which force me to 
make my visit to this place 2 secret. But, Miss 
Doon, I trust you will believe me when I say that IT 
am your friend, and have your interest at heart. 

**T think we had better keep ‘the whole ‘thing a 
dead seeret for the time being, even from your bro- 
ther. If you will meet me at the foot of the bridge, 
just below the Wear light-house, on the ‘fifteanth 
day of March, at five o’clock in the afternoon, Iwill 
make everything clear to you, and make you under- 


stand in what way I can serve you. I beg that you 
will not fail me, because I have your interest at 
heart. Your faithful friend and servant, 

“ Auguste LAMONTE.” 

Daisy read this mysterious letter over and over 

rs her handsome eyes wide with amazement. 

could Captain Lamonte, the man who had 
treated Lady Ryhope so shamefully, want with her ? 
What facts could he possibly hold that would in- 
fluence all her future ? 

She:remembered his handsome face and negligent 
grace, ‘but she always had a feeling of aversion to- 
ward him in spite of his fascmations; and the 
thoughtof his bold stare whenshe encountered him 
that afternoon as she was taking ‘the flowers to Ry- 
hope Manor filled her with s' disgust. She 
shrank from meeting or holding-amy iimtercourse with 


A strong impulsetogo at onee'to Lady Ryhope 
and put the letterin ‘her hands amd abide by her ad- 
wise took possession of har, 

he even arose with the Udtter im her hand, but 
she recalled her lips @maperious manner in re- 

tto thelletter, and sat down ‘again. Moreover, 
‘Myhope was locked in her own -apariments, 
and would suffer no one to enter but’ Tulip. 
4 _ if I¢halbnil.only were there! Buthe was off 
in busy 

She mightgwito.Sir Eustace—he perhaps would 

o i ‘ “dak 
ut, : ‘the letter again, she saw Lord 
Raeburn'sigjunsiion to keep the matier'a dead-se- 
cret. Hewpolke cf good fortune and nobleposition. 

A deligions ‘timill shot through Daisy's heart. 
ible ail well? May yage-abeage said ber 
noble ‘ ay ways od her 
a prineess in disguise. auhe im remembrance of 
an old: that grandfather used to tell filled her 
mind tke dream—a story of a far-bavk ‘time, when 
one of ‘his ancestors wasia peer andownedan old 

“i the lif tho Tittl 1d 

ife im tho Titfle reddish- 
brown cating teh al aigh @bliterated all these 
old-time memories. ‘What7?t the old dream wero 
coming true? Sushthings did happen now and then! 

Daisy’s breath:omme in short sobs, and her dusky 
cheeks glowed like fire. 

She drew the quaint old chain, grandfather’s 
chain, that she had worn ever since she was achild, 
from her bosom, and opened the little locket that 
was attached to it. 

It contained the miniature of an old man’s ‘face, a 
grim face, half-concealed by a collar and ‘flowing, 
powdered wig. 

On the reverse side, ‘carved in queer Old English, 
was the trest of some ancient house, aud beneath 
it, “Doon, of Clanronald Castle.” 

Daisy read the old inscription ina kind of breath- 
less whisper, 

Ah, Heaven, what if the old dream should prove a 

reality ? 
She crossed to the window, and looked across at 
the Potter’s Field in which grandfather slept. She 
could see his grave, swelling up like a green ‘billow 
in the yellow March sunshine. 

She broke into a passion of hysterical tears, and 
between her sobs she moaned, incessantly : 

“Qh, Jack, Jack, if you were only here!’ 





CHAPTER XX. 

‘Tu: age 3 to London had been postponed in- 
Ndefinitely, and Lady Ryhope remained in her own 
apartments, admitting no one but Tulip and her 
physician. 

She was in a very bad condition, the dovtor said; 
her ‘system had received a terrible #hock,.and. no- 
‘thing would restore it but rest and quiet. A sea 
son in London was out of the question. She bad had 
too much excitement and gaiety already. She needed 
change, but it must be m some rural country place, 
not busy, noisy London. 

At the end of a week her ladyship summoned 
Daisy to her presence. The girl went with some 
little feeling of trepidation, for she had not, seen 
Lady Ryhope since the moment when they were so 
opportunely parted by Tulip’s awful cry, and Daisy 
dreaded to be questioned concerning the letter, and 
desired if possible to avoid an open rupture with 
her ladyship. 

She found Lady Laura seated in her chair of 
state, wrapped in the most expensive of cashmere 
dressing-gowns. Her face was very pale, and her 
eyes were surrounded by biue circles, She was.aged 
a dozen years since their last meeting. 

Daisy advanced in doubt, but Lady Ryhope ex- 
tended her ‘hand with a reassuring smile. 

“My dear,” she said, kindly, “ come, sitdown, I 
have need of you this morning. But first of all I 
must beg your pardon. You remember, no doubt, 
my silly persistence in regard to your letter? I 
fancied that I recognized the writing. I know now 
that I was mistaken. My nerves are weak at best, 
and I beg your pardon, my child. 

Daisy accepted her proffered hand, but the chat 








blood surged to her cheeks, and the words she straye 
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to speak died on her lips. Lady Ryhope was 
watching her keenly from beneath her drooping 
lashes, but she continued, in a quiet voice: 

“You see how ill I am. That silly story of 
Tulip’s,” glancing uneasily over her shoulder, and 
shivering like one in a chill, “ has completely un- 
nerved me, I know how foolishI am, butI can’t. 
help it.” 

“* Why, Lady Ryhope,”’ said Daisy, regaining her 
self-possession as soon as the subject of the letter 
was dropped, and speaking with her habitual can- 
dour and freedom, ‘ you surely won't let a thing 
like that make you ill! You don’t believe in 
ghosts, I know, and, even if you did, it seems to me 
it would be a kind of comfort to youif you could 
see Sir Roger again. I should feel that way, I 
know.” 

Lady Laura gave the girl one swift glance, and 
her white cheeks grew whiter. Sho struggled hard 
before she could command her voice. 

“You may think so,” she said; “but if you 
were in my place you would feel quite different. 
But we will drop the subject. Will you bathe 
my head a little ? and then you may read to me if 
you please, while I try to rest.” 

Daisy brought forward the crystal cologne flask 
and bathed the head, with its curling blonde hair. 
The touch of her slender, dusky fingers was inex- 
pressibly tender and soothing, and Lady Ryhope 
yielded to their magnetic influence in spite of the 
torturing emotions that raged within her, 

Then she read from a new novel that lay at hand, 
and finished her réle of duties by answering a couple 
of letters. 

“* And now,” said Lady Laura, “I won’t keep you 
longer ; you can look after May a little and amuse 
yourself as you like till dinner. We dine at five to- 
day. lIordered dinner an hour earlier than usual, 
and if you will come and assist me I will try and go 
down, Iam getting very weary of these rooms.” 

Daisy, who was turning to leave the apartment, 
stood still, flushing and hesitating. 

It was the fifteenth day of March, and that after- 
noon at five o’clock she was to meet Lord Raeburn 
below the Wear Light-house. For days she had 
been tortured with impatience for the hour to come. 
Not for worlds would she have missed the appoint- 
ment. She must know what this man had to reveal. 
She stood hesitating and embarrassed for the space 
of a minute, and again that old impulse struck her 
to make Lady Ryhope her confidant and show her 
the letter. 

Such impulses are always the promptings of our 

ood angels, but poor Daisy, like too many others, 

d not hearken to the suggestion. She shrank from 
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[SIR ROGER’s GHOST.] 


have been her husband, and then she remembered 
the injunction to keep the matter a dead secret. 

“T cannot attend you at five o’clock,” she said. 

“Tam sorry, Lady Ryhope, but—but—I have an 
engagement for that hour.” 
Something in her hesitating manner of speaking 
arrested Lady Laura’s attention, and she looked up 
alertly. Daisy’s crimson cheeks and downcast eyes 
awakened a sudden suspicion in her mind—a suspi- 
cion that pierced her like a poisoned arrow. 

“ An engagement ?” she said, indifferently. “Isn’t 
it rather an odd hour ?” 

Daisy bridled her queenly head, and took refuge 
in her independence. 

‘I don’t see why it should be, Lady Ryhope,” 
she replied. ‘“ At any rate, I have an engagement 
for that hour, and it cannot be broken.” 

“Oh, very well,” replied her ladyship, blandly; 
**it doesn’t matter at all. Tulip can attend me, and 
you can slip in when you return, and read another 
chapter. 1 am growing interested in the story.” 

Daisy thanked her, and withdrew, with a feeling 
of infinite relief. 

The moment the door had closed Lady Ryhope 
arose and began to walk the room with an excited 
step. Her eyes had a wide, hunted look. 

“ Oh, Heaven !’’ she moaned, Gatos her white 
teeth, and clenching her jewelled hands, “to think 
what I have done for his sake, and he left me for 
her! Can she be going to meet him? I'll find out 
—lI will if it cost me my life! It had better not be 
as I fear !—oh, it had better not be true!” 

She paused in her rapid walk, and her eyes 
turned toward a table in one corner, and res 
with a significant look on a slender Italian dagger 
that lay amid the costly ornaments. And Lady 
Ryhope had once been a moral, Christian woman! 
When the door of the soul is once unbarred crime 
enters at will. 

After a moment she walked across to the win- 
dow, panting with excitement. The extensive park 
lay beneath, flooded with yellow sunshine, and Sir 
Eustace was gallopping up the drive on Tancred, his 
Arab steed : such a tall, handsome young baronet! 
His mother smiled with fond satisfaction as she 
watched him, 

But presently her eyes wandered over the sunlit 
grounds and out toward the gleaming river. Under 
the hedgethat skirted the lower lawn she saw a 
man sitting, and while she looked at him idly he 
arose and came out into the open field. He wore a 
long cloak and a black slouched hat that concealed 
his face. 

But something about his graceful figure and step 











speaking to Lady Byhope of the man who was to 


made Lady Ryhope’s heart throb and flutter. She 
ped on her knees, and, leaning against the win- 





dow-sill, watched him in a kind of breathless tas. 
cination. 

He crossed the lawn, glancing cautiously about 
him, and came round to the edge of the park. A 
little lad, the lodgekeeper’s son, was playing near, 
and he made a sign to him. 

The boy ran to him at once, and Lady Ryhope 
saw him take something from his pocket and put 
it in the child’s hand, then hedrewa note from his 
bosom and pe toward the Manor, 

The child took it and started off at a rapid pace, 
and the strange man made his way across the lawn 
and ag oe in the hedge. 

Lady Ryhope sprang up, and darting to her bell- 
rope gave it a succession of violent jerks. 

“ ess than a minute Tulip appeared in answer. 
Her mistress caught her arm with a fierce grasp, 
and drew her to the window, 

“Do you see that boy ?” she gasped, pointing to 
the child who was approaching the manor—“ he has 
a note which I must have! Go down this instant, 
before any one else sees him, and get it. Do you 
anderstand ?—you’re to get it, no matter what he 
says, and you shall have a five-pound note for 
your trouble—a ten-pound note if you will be 


uick.”’ 

Tulip.left the apartment without a word, and in 
less than five minutes she was k again, with a 
crumpled slip of paper in her fingers. 
wads Ryhope snatched it, and, smoothing it out, 


“Do not fail me! At the foot of the bridge be- 
low the light-house, at five o’clock.” 

She could have sworn to the writing! A pang as 
sharp as death pierced her heart and took away her 
very life fora moment. But jealousy is stronger 
even than death. She rallied, and turned to hor 
waiting-woman with that fearful, greenish stare in 


her eyes. 

= Talip,” she said, drawing out her purse, “ here’s- 
your ten-pound note. You’ve done me a good ser- 
vice, Do you want to be a rich woman, Tulip ?” 
Tulip’s light eyes glittered like a cat’s in the dark. 
“If you do,” continued her ladyship, “ you have 
-_ to be silent and trusty. I need a friend, and I 
wil pay you well,” 

“]’m willin’ and ready to serve your ladyship, and 
that for no reward,” replied Tulip, “‘an’ I’m not the 
woman to go back on them as employs me, ’spe- 
cially them I’ve served so long.” 

. Very well,” said her mistress. £‘ Come to me at 
half-past four—you may go now.” 

And Tulip obeyed, while her mistress flung herself 
face downward on her couch and sobbed like a little 


child. 
(To be continued) 
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SHIFTING SANDS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Elgiva; or, the Gipsy’s Curse,” “The Snapt 
Link,” “ The Lost Coronet,” etc., etc. 
—_—»p—— 
CHAPTER XIV. 
Danger, whose limbs of giant mould, 
What mortal eye can fix’d behold ? 
Who stalks his round, a hideous form, 
Howling amidst the midnight storm, 
And with him thousand phantoms joined. 

Ir was a study for an artist to watch that meeting 
of the two fair creatures so distinct in every trait ex- 
cept common beauty and common sorrow, 

ady Marian instinctively shrank back at the 
vision which made so thrillingly vivid all that she 
had feared and suffered. 

Even the slight difference between that early bloom 
of child womanhood and her own more matured love- 
liness had a morbidly chilling influence at that moment 
of jealous depression. 

There seemed a freshness in the piquante inex- 
perience of the orphan that made her own more 
conventional style of person and manner appear unin- 
teresting and commonplace to her fevered imagina- 
tion. 

And even her high rank and wealth and refined 
accomplishments seemed to be as valueless in com- 
parison with that magic = of fascination spread 
over the fugitive from the Manor House. 

Cora was calm and dignified as despair alone can 
occasion at such a crisis. 

Proudly and yet modestly she stood awaiting the 
permission to advance, which for the moment was 
not accorded, simply from the bewildered astonish- 
ment of the young hostess. 

“Lady Marian, may I speak a few brief words 
with you?” said the sweet, clear voice, at last, and 
then the spell was broken, and the earl’s daughter 
woke up from her stupor. 

“ Aston, leave us,’’she said, ina tone of command, 
that seemed natural to her, and the housekeeper re- 
luctantly obeyed, though she cast an eye of suspi- 
cious distrust on the stranger which was all lost on 
the preoccupied girl. 

hen the ‘oat closed behind her there was still a 

ause, only broken by the mute sign made by Lady 

arian for her guest to take a chair at some little 
distance from her own. 

But Cora merely advanced nearer to her young 
hostess, ard then preserved the same submissive but 
calm attitude as she stood before Marian’s couch, 

“Lady Marian, you bade me come to you in ease of 
nepd,” she said, simply. “Ido not know how much 
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[A FUGITIVE FROM JUSTICE. ] 


such promises may mean, It is for you to dismiss me 
at once if you had no more serious intention than a 
passing caprice to patronize an inferior. Only, please, 
spare me any more suspense.” 

The heiress was roused now by the proud words. 

“T never deceive,” she said, calmly. ‘ Only you 
took me somewhat by surprise, and I would like to 
know what is the cause of your flight from your 
home.” 

- Cora made an impatient, half-scornful gesture. 

“You do not mean to deceive,” she repeated, ‘* yet 
you pretend not to know the cause of my coming 
here, Have you not heard that:a fearful thing has 
happened—that Mr. Carew is ill, well nigh mur- 
dered ?” 

“Then why should that drive you away? Are 
you afraid of illness, even when it is that of your 
benefactor?” asked Lady Marian, scornfully. 

Cora gave an impatient gesture. 

“Tf you merely wish to drag the truth from me,” 
she said, “ you had better tell me at once that you re- 
pent the offer you made, and let me depart in peace. 
I have nothing more to say—nothing, save that I 
cannot, I dare not stay at Carew Manor, and yet, 
Heaven knows, I have done nothing wrong, my con- 
science is clear as yourown, That is all.” 

“Then you do not mean to confide in me, and yet 
you ask protection and shelter at my hands?” returned 
the earl’s daughter, uneasily. 

“Yes, I do,” was the quiet reply. “I ask it, be- 
cause you are a woman, like myself, young and liable 
to suffering—ay, and to suspicion also ; because you 
offered aid and kindliness. Why do you hesitate 
now ?” 

“Because I would have confidence in my turn,” 
replied Lady Marian, coldly. “ You ask all and give 
nothing. Is it that you have been the cause of Mr. 
Carew’s perilous position and his opponent’s remorse, 
unhappy girl ?” 

Cora’s cheek crimsoned painfully. 

“T see—I see it all,” she returned, impatiently. “I 
am only the cause of sorrow and misery wherever I 
go. Be satisfied, Lady Marian; wi have my answer, 
and I will not trouble you more.’ 

She turned hastily away as she spoke and reached 
the door ere the earl’s daughter was aware of her 

urpose, 
a" Cora’s hand was on the lock, another instant might 
have changed the whole current of more than one life, 
when Marian sprang, as if galvanized into life, to 
her side, 

“Stop, stop, rash girl!” she said, with almost an 
air of command. “ You shall not go. If only for his 
sake, whom you have brought into such fearful 























peril, you are bound to remain. 

are guilty or innocent, he shall not be sacrificed.” 
A scornful smile crossed the girl’s fine lips. 
“That is I am to be a prisoner,” she said, proudly, 


And, whether you 


“not a welcome guest. Well, I might have expected 
it. I might have judged of my own sex from the speci- 
men I have had of their truth and goodness. Be it so, 
Lady Marian. I will stay till this peril is over, and 
under your surveillance. Am I to expect protection 
also in return ?” 

“From what?” asked Lady Marian, sharply. 
“From whom? Surely you are not implicated in this 
terrible tragedy—you are not liable to the penalties 
of justice as well as remorse ?” 

“As much one as the other,” replied the girl, 
haughtily. “‘ Lady Marian, there is some secret poison 
in your heart, or you would not be so cruel to a 
lonely exile, You said but now that Lord Belfort 
shall not be sacrificed for me whether I am guilty or 
innocent, and I tell you in return that I would will- 
ingly, gladly lay down my own life if I could save 
him and Mr. Carew from this peril. Yes, I would die 
to restore Sibbald Carew to health and his unhappy 
murderer to safety and innocence.” 

“ How dare you use such a word in reference to 
Ernest Belfort?” cried Lady Marian. “He is no 
murderer, his life was equally risked, his fate might 
have been Mr. Carew’s, and Mr. Carew’s his, and 
both are equally responsible if there is any guilt in the 
vindication of honour and bravery. Bvt I am talk- 
ing of what you cannot understand,” she went on, 
suddenly correcting herself with a scornful smile at 
her own folly in speaking of such things to an obscure 
foundling. “ It is sufficient to warn you not to insult 
those whom you canuot possibly appreciate, or I shall 
at once withdraw my promise of shelter and aid.” 

Cora scarcely perhaps heeded the words, her hade 
was slightly averted in the attitude of listening as a 
distant noise of rapid footsteps, firm and measured, 
seldom heard save from some trained official or 
drilled soldier, was gradually becoming more distinct 
as it approached the mansion. 

“ Hark!” she whispered, in tones that might have 
thrilled through an audience as a stage whisper, 60 
low and yet so audible—“ hark! what does it 
mean ?” 

Lady Marian had paled also as she too listened to 
the po te that had been caught at once by the quick 
senses of the orphan. 

And it came on, and on—with ominous and un- 
swerving determination. 

It was nofriendly visit which the sharp, quick tread 
of the new comer betokened ; and as Lady Marian 
remembered the previous charge she had under- 
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taken, the beloved inmate which that house contained, 
she forgot all but her agony and her helplessness ; 
and the next moment her hand was in Cora’s, and her 
eyes pleading silently for sympathy and forgiveness. 

“Is it the officers of justice!” she whispered? “Oh, 
it is dreadful! Cora, I shall go mad:if he be taken!” 

“ Hush !” said the girl, almost scornfully. “ Huah-! 
becalm. Is this your love—your courage, Tsaitjy’ 
Marian ?” 

The two young terror-stricken beings were stanil- 
ing thus, with hands clasped and lips marted, as if 
to drink in the slightest sound, whenthe door sud- 
deuly opened and Aston entered. 

“Oh, my lady, my dear young lady—such horror!” 
came by slow, abrupt degrees from her trembling: 
lips. “ Ho isdead, and the offivers are here for the 
poor young lord, who, they dedlage,‘has been traced 
here. Though, of course, it’s allmonsanse, sincemp 
one could help knowing it if hebaé come here; «mil - 
I’m sure I hope ‘he’s far away by ttliis time, ihwits” 
«hat.I hope.” 

Qora had felt the convulsive dlasp of the figgers 
éheiheld, andwaw thelook of senrified i 
intthe eyes that were still appealing to her attroyger 
nature for help. 

Anim e moment she instinctively guessell the 
truth ; and ber;plans were as rapidly formeil. 

* Lady Mavian will faint ifw@he have L 
to agitate her; it is too mudh ‘for her,” showaiil,qvith 
a strange assumption of dignity antl command ‘that 
even the prejudiced Mrs, ‘ston could mat sresist., 
“Burely there is no meed to trouble ther, iis there, | 
while she is in this state?” 

“ True, true;.she thas notgot overtthe first shodk 
yet, poor thing,” said ithe motherly dame, auxioushy 
gazing at her young mistvess’s colourlessiface. “Hut 
I'm afraid from:whati heard that they will want ‘to 
go overtthe house, forithey declare the young lord 
was-seen ‘to tome into the park ; and dt’s surrounded 
—as one may aay—at every gate, so Ttm told.” 

“Surely Lord Marston can woudh for Lady 
Marian’s room being-sefe, iat anyrate;”wsturned Cora, |} 
calmly. “Noone could be:here without ber -having | 
seen them; so, at least, one glance into the : 
ment should be enough to satisfy them. Am 
right, Lady Marian?” 

She pressed Lady Marian’s hand significantly as 
she spoke; and for the first time the earl’s daughter 
appeared to recover self poasession enough to speak 
or ,give necessary directions in the hause, 

“ Mies ‘St. Croix is.right, Aston,” she said, trying 
fo steady her voice,.most hopelessly. “Goand tell 
my father, please, not \to/allow me to be disturbed 
if he cun help: it,; gay J.am ill, and.cannot bear any 
dntrusion.” 

The housekeeper slowly departed on ‘her errand, 
and the moment she had closed 'the door Cora.loosed 
her hold of the trembling Marian, with.a guiek,,half- 
#eproach {inl gesture. 

“ There.is not.a moment to lose,” she exclaimed, 
“Ishe here? Have vou hidden him, Lady Marian ?” 

“ Yes, yes, alas, and in vain! He will. be discovered ; 
or, atithe beat, he cannot escape,” she said, hope- 
dessly, clagping ber hands; “and he will be dragged 
hence before my very eyes. Lt will kill me,driveme 
mad! Qh, Gorn, foxgive me, for I am miserable,and 
I can trust, uo-oneelee 40 help me.” 

“(Lady Marian, do you love him, and yot you 
wean fear and tremble when his life is in danger!” 
eaifi Cora, veproachiully ; ‘quick !.momeats are pre- 
cious. ‘d)l:me, where is he ? Can I find.him, while 
you detain these men.in your room by some device ?” 

Mavian shook her head. 

“No, no, itdsimpossible ; you do not; know the 
waths,it would only becertain death to him. Yetifyou 
could find bis retreat now you might warn him and 
tell.bim to-retive into that lange closet which opens 
out of the room where-he is, and in which I haveoftea 
saraused mysélfiby hidimg, when a. child. It.hasg.a.elid- 
ing panel, that would hardly be suspected if not, 
iknown; though you can find it by its being slightly 
darker than the rest. It is.opposite the door,” ehe 
added, rapidly. “Quick! why do youstay if you.intend ' 
to saveihim ?”’ 

“Only that you have not told me where1’m to find 
dim,” anewered the girl, calmly, for her self posses- 
sien seemed to strengthen with the emergency that 
destroyed her companion’s, 

Lady Marian gave her a few brief directions, to; 
which Cora listened with silent eagerness, anil | 
thea turned to depart. 

** You will.come back, quick, atonce. I,shall bein 
terrer till you return,” #aid Marian, hastily, as she 
closed the door. 

Rerhaps Cora did mot hear, or did not heed the 
command, 

A slight rather scornful smile on her lips, as she 
hastened along the corridor, rather betokened the 
latter cause for her non reply to the behest. In any 
case she glided with wonderful accuracy through the 
indicated passages, till she reached the old wing 





not 


mail entered the apartment with a rapid step and 
firm, ,walmoutward mien. 


\apathy towards @ man whose nature awas \at wonce 
syperier and different to theirs. 





which communicated by a staircase with the rest of 
the mansion. 

She flew rather than ran up the steps, andina few 
more seconds stood before the oak-panelled door 
described by Mariar. 

A low quick gasping, rather to recover her breath 
than to conquer any shrinking from her task, and then 
she applied the key given her by Lady Marian and 
opened the door, 

It.was a strange feeling'tommeet one whose hand 
lua ‘been, as it were, recently stained with blood, 
#nd-yetin whom she unconsciously felt an interest 
from the very danger of his ;position and the belief 


that ’bethad risked at once life—~and more than life— | wif. 


‘for iber, : 
But ‘the next moment she conquered the weakness 





CHAPTER XV. 


"Won his hand she laid her ow: 
Taghtwas\the touch but it thrilled to the bone, 

Aad shot a chilluess‘to his heart 

Which fixed him beyond the power to start. 

He could ast loose.him from its hold, 

Siapatp Garpw’s dwelling was indeed shrouded 
in gloom—sudden, deep, and wwe ing— as 
night wéll owersvyhelm natures ‘than Lady 
Emily or Netta:could boast. A few-brief days before. 
and Osrew Manor had been the scene of rejoicings’ 
and gay hopes, Now-all was draped inssables. f 

The closed shutters, ‘the hushed footsteps were 


a, » 
a 





And Lady Emily well nigh forgot all the melan- 
choly surroundings in the anticipation of undisputed 
control over the débfit of her lovely niece, 

Poor Sibbald Carew, scarcely cold, when the grief 
for his loss was thus swallowed up in his nearest and 
dearest ! 

The sun was shining brightly as Netta sprang 
along the more secluded paths of her ancestral-do- 
mains, but had she been either disengaged enough, 
or less eagerly delighted with the escape from those 
dismal, darkened rooms, she would have seen the 
rapid —- of black, lowering clouds, which 
threatened to break in a brief space on the heated 


Visions of freedom, admiration, conquest, only to 
be succeeded by a career of brilliant gaiety and un- 
restrained luxury, flitted before the orphan’s mind. 
She-was perhaps not entirely without excuse, since 


per 
| the fathershe had lost had neither won her affection 


nor sought her confidence, and her aunt’s teaching 
had rather aggravated her wayward impatience of 
this control. 

Perhaps it was these delicious visions of futare 
triumph thatao utterly blindeil NettaCarew to the 
sudden obscuring of the sunlight, and ‘led her onrun- 
consciously totthe wery spot that hail witnessedl that 
memordibeiinterview between ‘her ‘dead father and 


Cova Bt. Oroix. 

‘Bho was ewdkcore!l ‘however by aisudden and wio- 
‘lent ped)cf'thunter, and the dowsifall@f such argo 
drops-as mallet simply impossible ‘to @ream of ia re- 
‘tum 40 éhe "house without being drenchedto the very 


‘oppressive toNetta’smind, even more terribly than | witin. 


her actual loss. ) 

There was :more terror than sorrow in ‘her grief 
for a father #he had never actually loved,save as a 
cliild would maturally regard.a parent. He'thad ever 
stood up, a8 itmppeared to her wilful mind,as the sole 
obstacle todhe indulgence of her caprices:and impe- 
tious will,nd, the child of an unloved wife, perhaps 
had unconsciously inherited some «f ther mother’s 


‘Aunt Emily, how long is this to last?” she ex- 
Glaimed, on tho third day after her father’s death. 
“I really shall havea fever if Iam to be shut up 
much longer in thisdark room. I declare I will steal 
out into the grounds.if only to realize that I am not 
actually in. vault myself.” 

“ But, my dear Netta, it is impossible ; only think 
how strange.it would look,” remonstrated the aunt, 
‘Tt cannot be long now, you kuow, for ‘the inguiry 
(you understand what I mean) into your poor father’s 
death is being finished to-dayand the funeral is fixed 
for the day after to-morrow; after that we had 
better go away till all this miserable business is 
forgotten. I declare it has completely shattered my 
nerves, and, besides, yousee, my arrangements arenow 
far:moxe complicated than if my brother ‘had died in 
any other way. It is quite out of the question for 
you tomarry.Lord. Belfort now that he has been the 
cause of your father’s death, though of course it 
might not be his fault; and he ran the same -:risk 
himself. However .it is very provoking that your 
father did not live long enough to come to the title, 
for your fortune would have -been increased. But 
that cannot be helped, and all that I can see 
left for ws .is to eultivate.as far as possible the ac- 
quaintance of your uncle, Lord Treville. I was 
thinking we.might go to Cannes for your health; he 
has lived there for the last five years you know; 
every minute we expected to hear of his death, and 
here is your poorfather gone before him, and very 
much his own fault, I must say.” 

“ Well, well, I don’t dare, ?m ‘sure, so long as.I am 
in this yzloomy mourning,” returned Netta, im- 
patiently. ‘ And, I tell;you, Aunt Emily, 1 will just 
go.out fora few minutes in the grounds. I should 
like to know who would ‘see me, and, besides, I am 
my own mistress, till 1 know who father has left to 
be in:charge of me.” 

Lady Emily was so dumbfounded at her pupil’s 
precocious assertion of rights and dignity that. she 
ould make no farther objection to her wilful fancy. 

And the girl hastily enveloped jhersalf in a large 
veil that Jay.on the sofa in the dressing-reom, in- 
tended for a very different purpose, the coming 
funeral, but it happened to be the most available 
wrap within reach. 

Wary lovely she looked in ‘her sable attire, her 
brilliant fairness contrasting with the blackness, and 
her golden hair glittering in the setting of the veil 
she threw over her head with careless grace. 

“She.had better be partially brought out while in 
mourning, it suits her so well,” said Lady Emily 
as her rebellious niece aprang from the verandah on 
which the apartments opened, “And, fhaugh she 


is but fifteen, it can make very little difference, 
People marry so young now, and, besides, a few 
months’ waiting for a beautiful heiress cannot be ob- 


4A wild soteam ‘escaped the terrified girl as another 
: Hlagh wf Gightning opened the thick, black 

, anil dhe gyamed wi wound for some shelter 
from ‘the widlencedf thestorm, while wttering un- 


‘wontroliable cries ‘for ‘help, which were uot likely to 


tbe theard amidst the noise of the elements‘at that 
Gistance from the house. 

Bewilfered anil ‘half blinded ‘by ‘theterrar and the 
fastesuccsetling flashes.of lightning, Netia’s courage 
mand were Gairly giving way when she 
heard a rapid, suddenstep near her. Then a strong 
arm ‘was-cast round her, and she felt herself supported 
and impelled forward a few yards, till she was safely 
placed in the summer-house whose vicinity she had 
forgotten in her alarm. 

“ Do not fear, young lady,” said a rich voice, with 
a singular foreign accent to a perfect Hnoglish pro- 
nunciation that gave it:a peculiar charm; “ There igs 
little or no danger now. The storm will soon pass 
over.” 

Netta had the leisure and the curiosity now to 
examine her companion and to rather enjoy the ro- 
mance of her adventure. 

He was young ‘and decidedly handsome, with a face 
that like ‘his voice seemed ‘to partake of opposing ele- 
ments. 

The dark blue eyes, almost vidlet in hue, and the 
clustering chestnut hair with tho straight features 
were decidedly English in type, but ‘the dark, san- 
burnt tint of the complexion, and the clothes and 
even bearing, had something foreign ‘which rather 
captivated Netta’s wayward fancy. ‘Besides, ‘the’ex- 
pression of countenance decidedly spoke‘a degree ‘of 
admiring interest that in ftsélf was‘a charm. 

“Tam asad coward,” she said, nearly losing ber 
extreme terror in the new interest thus excited. ‘“I 
really think I should have fainted if -you had not 
come to me so opportuncly. No one would ‘have 
heard me from the house, I am certain.” 

“Then I am-right, and you are Miss Carew,” said 
the.stranger, who may as well at once’be imtroduaced 
as Rupert Falcouer, 

His,glance wandered for a moment over her figure 
as if speculating on the congruity of the Diack. robe 
with her presence at that spot. 

At least, she so construed the look, and a bright 
blush rushed into her cheeks. 

“I was driven into the air for a few miinutes;” she 
said, apologetically. “‘I ‘have had such a ‘terrible 
shock, aud was really quite.fll, ana didnot expect 
to meet any one in this part ofthe grounds.” = - 

Rupert flushed in-his turn. 

“I ought to apdlogize for my intrusion, Miss 
Carew,” he said, gloomily, ““but I was so. tertiBly 
anxious to learn the truth of Mr.'Carew’s death, and 
if possible to see some.one——” 

etta gave a quick, sharp glance, 

“Whom are you visiting hero'then?” whe asked. 
“Surely the dreadful news of my poor father’s ‘nrur- 
der has been pretty well known in the néighbour- 
hood. It is .so terrible,” she said. “I sometimes 
fancy it will kill me to think of it ; and then ‘Lord Bel- 
fort’s share in it is such a double sorrow. ‘Did yeu 
know my poor father?” sho added, after ‘a alight 
pause, that had been perhaps occupiell ‘in mutual,sur- 
vey of each other’s features by the singular com- 
panions 





jeeted to by anybody.” 





$e: No,” he replied, at'length. “That is, Mr. Carew 
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and ‘I neveructually met, though I:have seen him | city. And Rupert Falooner-was young and handsome, 


more than once. I came over to England for the ex- 
ess'purpose of obtaining an interview with him 


and Miss St. Croix.” 

Netta started painfully. 

“With Cora?” she asked, drawing back from the 
contact with the stranger, that‘had been preserved 


in a of ‘his:protection. “Are 
you'a relation or friend of'hers then’? “She ‘has teft 
us, Tpresume for ever.” 

Rupert looked half deprecatingly at the flushed'face 
ofthe lovely girl. 

“Miss St. Croix’is not rélated to me ; indeed, T sup- 

you knoay she has no adtually recognized rela- 
tives,” he replied. “And for friendship I scarcely know 
that she would wish me.even to claim -the title of 
friend.” 

“Tam sure you need not think it any honour,” 
aaid Netta, eagerly. “You.cannot imagine what 
misery she brought avith her, She drew my poor 
father’s interest.away from os so artiully ; and Lbe- 
dieve.it was by-some miserable quarzel:about her that 
the lasting sorrow of his death and Lord Bélfort’s 





Thebright tears were standing ‘in :her eyes, while 
yet.as it seemed dried mpby the natural.and burning 
resentment that flamed on her cheéks, 

“You do not think me wicked and cruel to speak 
thus, doyou?” ishe asked, ‘noting her companion’s 
@ilence. “I daresay I ought ‘to be forgiving and 
patient, but it is very difficult, and she was so-vain 
and artful ‘that I.could notlove her-as ‘I wished.” 

‘Rupert’s brow contracted gloomily as ‘his ‘eyes 
rested on the fair-young face, with its flattering soft- 
ness of expression, and the deep m dress that 
spoke-so 'touchingly of the sorrow Cora’s fatal charms 
bad caused. 

“TI blame you, Miss Carew?” he said, fervently. 
“Heaven knows I have but too much cause to join 
in your feélings ‘towards this uthappy girl, who 
seems born to bring sorrow and danger wherever 
she goes. Yet she was once most dear to me,’’ he 
added, sadly, “cand even now.I-would fain save her, 
‘if I could, from the fate.she has brought .on herself 
and restore her to the, protectionishe deserted.” 

“Then you do know—that is, you are interested in 
her,” said Nette,.anxionsly. “ Please tell me, for she 
may perbeps not beso much to blamees I believe, 
dor poor, papa never would tel! usthe.real truth about 
her;; only: he-was-tertibly angry if we aweremot very 
= end .gave up everyting to ker as he 

“ There tis ‘little sto ‘tell, Miss: Carew,” ‘he :replied. 
™ Cora:St.Oroix is san ‘orphan, ias‘we ‘bélisve,and a 
foundling ; but I fearher affection ds not ‘to ‘be won 
‘even ‘by ‘these who heve-done their ‘utmost to supply 
the pleee of ‘naturdl relations. She ‘has well nigh 
broken my heart. Pity she did not — the _— 
‘of one so'young’and lovely as yourself,” he added, 
bitterly. ““I-couldthave forgiven'her then.” 

Netta’s-eyes were downcast, bnt ‘a sty glance be- 
ceath the lids Uf ‘ineffable sdftuess ‘spoke the grati- 
‘tude she did not'speak in ‘words. 

‘“Ts it possible that your father,” said Rupert, im-: 
petuously, ashe saw the bewitching sadness of the 
feminine glance, “ thonght df any one but you, placed 
any one in-rivalry to,you?” J 

“Hush, hush! she is gone, poor papa. 
say yourself;she is artfil.and designing,” 
Notta,.sadly. 

‘But.ere he could reply there:were voices calling , 
anxiously the young heiress’s name,.and Netta. sprang 
forward as if.electrified. 

‘‘L.must go,”sheexclaimed. ‘“ Donet let them find ; 
_you'here withme. My aunt would beaugry. Yet I 
should like toseeyouegainyand tochear:more of her, 
(poor, mibappy Cora.” 





But you 
whispered , 


“You ;are an angel,” sail Rupert, impetuously, 


‘“ to think thus gentlyofther. Yes, I shall obey your: 
sommand. Iwill: remain:hersdinvhope of-seeiug you 
‘once again. At least, you'are true and feeling anil 
goed ; and I ewe you reverenee‘for your ‘patient: 
6weetness under’such wrongs and sorrows.” 

‘He ‘pressed “her "hand to this lips: with -a rapid, 
— eagerness that ‘was more flattering than 
"words. 

She gave lim one reproving ‘and .exquisitely , 
‘coquettish glance’ as she ‘flew from ‘the spot, and ‘he’ 
‘fancied that ‘he caught the. breathed whisper, “Here 
to-morrow at the same hour,” as‘she vanished away. 

And Netta encountered‘the anxious inquiries that ' 
awaited her with @ careless,plea of ithe violence of 
ithe storm driving her to seek shelter,in the friendly 
aummer-house, , 

But there was anew lightain her languid features 
and .e contented suavity in |her manner ‘that might 
well have excited the suspicions of the chaperone 
(aunt-hed she been less ocoupied with more.important 
“matiers. 

Netta’s ‘thirst for admiration was insatiable enough 
40 embrace all food that cauld «minister to its vora. 


‘the-means of your shelter,” he said, reproachfully. 





ead an old lover of beautiful Cora St. Orofx. 

‘nese were powerful charms in the eyes of the 
vain and mortified heiress of the unfortunate Sibbald 
Carew . 





CHAPTER XVI. 
Blest tears of soulfelt, penitence, 
‘ar whose benign, rédeeming flow 
Is felt'the first, the only sense 
Of guiltiess joy that guilt can know. 

Exvest, LoRD BeLPoRT, was sitting in a corner of 
theapartment where Lady Marian had left him, his 
head ‘bowed in his hands,'his heart oppressed ‘by a 
load of sadmess and self reproach, which crushed him 
to the very earth. 

‘There was’blood on his hands; yes, though at the 
moment he was not eertdin of ‘the actual death of ‘his 
opponent, ‘he would entertain littl ‘hope df any more 
‘Dilessed result. . 

Bo ‘had robbed Cora of a protector, he ‘had ‘made 
Netta an orphan, he‘had brought on his own head the 
‘curse Of Gain, 

Inthe agony of these ‘miseries all was forgotten 
*~which could palliate the remorse:and guilt. 

He forgot that it was Sibbald who had given the 
provocation, thet it-wae Sibbald’s strange and un- 
natural jealousy which had.stirred up the strife and 
induced the frantic injustice of the charges brought 
against him, 

“They will hate mo,” hethought. “‘'Yes. ‘Cora 
will never hear my name nor think of my image 
without ‘horror and execration, “But ‘Marian, poor, 
half-forgotten, unloved Marian, has come to my aid, 
and cast a veil of woman's charity over the sin and 
sympathized with the sinner. Ah, me! ah,me! if she, 
that strange, winning girl, had but shown such pity, 
such love, I might have borne this terrible grief 
better. Ah, there she is—sweet, noble Marian; 
with all her gifts of rank and wealth, she does not 
forget thé unhappy, criminal playfellow of her 
girlish days!” 

There was indeed .a light footstep, and then a 
timid turning of the lock asthe listened. 

His.eyes were rivetedon the door as itslowly and 
mnoiselessly opened. 


Itcwasa female figure that appearedin the opening | 


thus amade, slight and young and graceful. 


But it was not Marian inher haughty beauty and - 
chalf-imperious condescension who advanced into ‘the | 


‘apartment. The newcomer was younger, taller, and 
-yet as high-bred-looking as the heiress ‘of the Bid- 
du 


At that moment there was perhaps an even greater 
air of ‘command and determined energy about her | 


than ‘the earl’s daughter could boast. 

‘She was utterly self-forgetting, though there was 
‘a kind of feminine loftiness in ‘her look and mien as 
she met his astonished gaze. 

“Cora,” he exclaimed, eagerly. 
ble ?” 

“Yes,” she replied, calmly, though her words were 
rapid and eager in their distinct utterance. “Lady 
“Marian has sent me, There is not a moment.to lose.” 


“Can it be possi- 


“Why,” he returned, sadly, “ what has happened, | 


what new horror, Cora?” 

Her face paled insensibly from its excited flush as 
she:raplied, evasively : 

“ Your safety is in danger, my lord. Please obey 
Iaady Marian’s wishes without question or delay.” 

* Not unless you tell me the truth,” he said, 
‘*yet;perhaps that will make life worthless when I 
hear it. Is Sibbald Oarew:dead?” he went on, in a 
thrilling, agonized whisper. 

Cora:conld not speak, but she felt that delay was 


worse than useless, and she bowed. her head in mute, 


assent. 

A shudder ran through his whole frame at the:con- 
firmation of his worst fears. 

“Then it matters uot. I will remain to/bear the 
punishment of my guilt, to atone if I ean ‘for the- 
‘crime,” he said, vehemently. ‘ 

“ And bring on Lady Marian ‘the agony of ‘sesing) 
‘you tiragged before her eyes from her very house, 
and her name brought in question as having been: 


“Then the crisis is at hand—would you imply. 
that?” he returned, quickly, scanning her features as 
he spoke, 

The reply was:not.so painful now. 

Cora was of .a nature that could sympathize with- 
the nobler and loftier feelings of the heart. 

Danger was not so dreadful.as crime, the reality af 
(Sibbald Carew’s death was more.crushing than the 
risk .of :its avenger’s presence. 

“Yes,” she replied, firmly, “yes. ‘There is.neeil 
for haste—you must hide yourself at .onee in the 
place Lady Marian has described.tome, ‘There isnot 
a moment to be lost ; quick, or you will be-too late !” 

But still he lingered, his eyes fixed on her pleading 
face, his hand half extended as if to clasp.hers, 


“ 
hous 

“Yes, yos,” she exclaimed, in an agony of im- 
patience, “and you are trifling away precions 
minutes. I:implore you, for Lady Marian’s sake, do 
not beso rash, so wildly foolish as to lingor thus,” 

He shook his head sadly. 

“Cora, do you think life would be worth having 
atsuch a price as I must pay for it—my conscience 
burdened, my prospects blighted, my friends alien- 
ated from me for ever? No, no; let me dieand be 
forgotten,” he added, casting himself once.more on 
the seat he‘had quitted at her approach. 

“ Yes, yes, go; ‘you must, you shall,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘fiercély. “Lord Belfort, this is buta selfish 
weakness. I adjare you by the namo of all-that is 
dear and right and true to obey Lady Marian’s be- 
hest. ‘She is ready to'risk much for you. ‘She has 
already perhaps tarnished her good name by the shel- 
ter she has afforded: you. “Will you for the fear of 
inourring pain or shame to yourself repay her ‘thus ? 
That-would bea cowardly act.” 

He looked admiringly on her. 

“You ‘area noble creature, Cora: There is but 
one word more that you can add to prevail with me, 
and that word would ‘be all prevailing. Will you 
tell me you are concerned for my safety? “Will-you 
only say ‘Go, for my sake, Ernest’ ?” 

The colour rushed vividly up in her cheeks. 

“Ft depends what those words would imply, my 
lord, I should’be more than presumptuous were Ito 
take on myself the right that I neither have nor wish 
to have. But if you mean do I'from my very heart 
wish ‘and pray for your safety and dread -your being 
dragged to prison and death then I will say it from 
my heart—for my sake go.” 

A bright light swept over his features as she spoke, 
alight that she did not even then comprehend, though 
it faded away in the dark sadness ere she could well 
feel certain of the flash that had illumined the wan, 
haggard features. 

“Tam in your hands then, Cora,” he said, “ and if 
men call me craven then I shall console myself by the 
thought that you bade me endure the ‘reproach, and 
that shall be enough, were a world to sneer at and 
scorn me.” 

It was scarcely .in woman to hear such words un- 
moved from one so nobly born and high spirited as 
Ernest Belfort, aud Cora permitted him to take her 
hand in his.and-clasp it ‘to ‘his heart for a moment, 
while her quick eyes scanned the room to see an 
trace of the spot described by Lady Marian, whic 
the:dusty and faded walls:made ‘it a difficult task ‘to 
descry. But at length her sharpened eyes fancied 
that they spied out a.slight variation of colour in the 
time-worn panels, 

“ Here, my lord,” she said, breathlessly, “‘ Quick! 
you ave stronger thanlam. ‘Try if this is not ‘the 


ore, speak plainly, are they, the officers, in the 
eo?” 


| sliding panel of which Lady Marian spoke.” 


The young man obeyed with.a mechanical submis- 
sion toa will which he would yet fain have resisted 
when it. appeared to'be.a. craven fligit from retributive 
justice, 

At first itiresisted his own ‘and Cora’s strenuous 
attempts to étir itxirom its place, but the long-disused 
board at length gave way and ex posed.a square, light 
closet, ithat would just.hold a full-grown man ‘ike 
himself, but without space even to turn when ‘once 
‘enclosed in the miniature. prison. 

Lord Belfort drew .back hastily 

“ It:is impossible,” he said, “1 cannot die like a rat 
in a prison, Cora, Jet themicome. I will notsbrink.” 

“ Will you forfeit your promise? Is this :youridea 
of honour, my lord?” she saidyreproachfully. “Then 
I will never believe ina ,plighted word again.” 

Itwas enough. Ernest gave oue look of disgust 

1as he passed within the narrow enclosure, and then 
stood ‘prepared for Qora’s final shutting up of ‘his 
\prison. 
' “ Rely on your friends,” she whispered, hastily. 
“ Yon shall:be released as.soon as it is possible, only 
you mustinot ibesvay syourself by the very slightest 
movementior noise, whatever may betide.” 

And ere he had time to reply she bad resolutely 
closed the panel,.and he was alone and shut out from 


(| he outer world. 


It was:a terrible ordeal:to be in so helpless a situa- 
tion—so entirely ‘at the mercy of others; but ere 


| Lord Belfort had time :to realize the misery of his 


position asharp-kuock ‘atthe door called his atten- 
tion to more present subjects of alarm. 

Cora opened the door with perfect sang-froid in 
outward mien, though her poor heart was throbbing 
with painful violence. 

There were two men, evidently officials by their 
important, somewhat overbearing demeanour, and be- 
hind them was Lord Marston’s butler, appareutly 
much disgusted with the oflice he was ordered ‘to 
fulfil. 

“We mustdisiurb you, Iam afraid, young lady,” 





‘| said the elder of the men, imperiously. 


“ Ourordera 
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are to search every room where there is any possibi- 
lity of the young lord being concealed, and certainly 
ithis looks a good hiding-place fora runaway. And 
t’s strange that you should be here in this queer, 
tumbledown part of the house, that’s my opinion.” 

“Suppose I am a runaway also,” said the girl, 
coolly ; “ what then ?” 

“ Well, it’s not often pretty young ladies like you 
go off alone,” returned the man, sneeringly, “ so per- 
haps that is the best proof we shall find somebody 
else near you.” 

“Tf you mean that I had any one to accompany me 
when I left Carew Manor and claimed the hospitality 
of Lady Marian Biddulph I can soon satisfy you,” 
said the girl, haughtily. “Both Lady Marian and 
Mrs. Aston, the housekeeper, could prove my arrival 
here alone.” 

“Then you were at the Manor, and knew all about 
this terrible murder, and maybe helped Lord Bel- 
fort’s escape ?” said the man, suspiciously. 

Cora did not reply, save by a look of indignation 
that perhaps was more convincing than words to the 
experienced official. 

** Nay, you may as well answer, young lady; civil 
words cost nothing,” said the other officer, angrily. 

“T had no more idea of Lord Belfort’s escape, nor 
when nor where he went, than Miss Carew herself,” 
returned Cora, ‘“‘ And I am ready to prove it, in any 
manner you like, only be so good as to be quick in 
your search, for lam weary and came here for rest 
and quiet from this terrible business.” 

“Well, you do look wan and tired, I confess,” said 
the first man, more compassionately, “and there’s 
not much to examine here, I fancy. So we'll not de- 
tain you long, miss, and it won’t be difficult to prove 
your words afterwards,” 

And, with a nod to his fellow official, he advanced 
father into the room, and they commenced their 
search, while Cora strove bravely to preserve @ cool 
indifference to their proceedings. 

(To be continued.) 








Never Give Ur.—Who are our rich men—our 
distinguished men—our most useful men? Those 
who have been cast down but not destroyed—who, 
when the breeze of adversity swept away their props, 
sought new standards, pushed on, looked up and be- 
came what you behold them now. A glorious sen- 
tence and worthy to be inspired—Never give up! 
Men are not made—they make themselves. A steady 
perseverance, a determination never to sink though 
millstones were hanged about thy neck is the true 
doctrine. It is this that has made the wilderness to 
blossom, that has given wings to the ocean, filled 
valleys, levelled mountains, and built up the great 
cities of the world. Who then is acoward and yields 
simpering before the blast? Who is a suckling and 
cowers before acloud? Is it you, young man, stout, 
strong end healthy as you are? Shame—shame on 
you! You are big enough to possess an iron heart, 
and to break down mountains at a blow. Up and let 
this be a day of your redemption. Resolve to be a 
coward no longer, even if you are obliged to stand 
with a red-hot iron upon your brow. Never give up! 

From Lonpon To EpinpurGcH BY Foot. — This 
has just been accomplished, as a way of spending 
summer holidays, by three gentlemen — Messrs. 
George Munro, John M, Cook, and George Cowan. 
Starting from the Bank of England, they left London 
by way of Bishopsgate Street and Shoreditch, and 
passing through Edmonton and Waltham, made Ware 
their first stage, Thence they deviated considerably 
from the direct course for the sake of visiting Cam- 
bridge, and after that their road lay by the way of 
Huntingdon, Stilton, Stamford, Grantham, Newark, 
Tuxford, Retford, Doncaster, Aberford, Borough- 
bridge, Northallerton, Croft, Darlington, Durham, 
Newcastle, Otterburn, Jedburgh, Melrose, Galashiels, 
Stow, Eskbank, and through Newington, down the 
Bridges to the General Post Office there. They co- 
vered the distance in sixteen walking days, which, 
considering the route taken, gives an average of 
about twenty-six miles aday. The weather expe- 
rienced was, with few exceptions, dry, and though 
the heat was sometimes excessive, proved favourable 
for walking. Throughout their long journey the pe- 
destrians enjoyed excellent health. 

Winpsor CastLe.—During the residence of Her 
Majesty the Queen and Court in Scotland extensive 
alterations and repairs are being carried out at Wind- 
sor Castle. At the west or principal entrance of St. 
George’s Chapel, that through which the Queen and 
bridal procession of Her Royal Highness Princess 
Louise and the Marquis of Lorne entered at the last 
royal wedding, a handsome pair of wrought-iron 
gates have been erected at the top of the flight of 
steps leading from the Horse Shoe Cloisters. As the 
ancient wooden doors are occasionally left open a 
great portion of the interior of the nave is visible 
from without, The fine library of the Dean and 





Canons of Windsor, in the Horse Shoe Cloisters, re- 
cently erected by Messrs. Field, Poole, and Son, of 
Westminster, is being fitted with Spanish or wainscot 
oak furniture, of which material the bookshelves, 
panelling, and ornamental work is manufactured. The 
roof of the library is open, with handsomely carved 
oak tie beams. From the principal window there is 
a splendid view of the country round Windsor and 
Eton. The fireplace of the library, with its wrought- 
iron dog irons, brass rosettes, and medisval tiles, is 
in accordance with the date of the original building. 
With the exception of the alterations which are being 
made in the residence of Sir J. G. Elvey, and the 
completion of the windows in the old castle wall be- 
tween the Curfew Tower and the Guard-room, the 
scaffolding of which has just been erected by the 
Board of Works, the houses in the Horse Shoe Cloi- 
sters are finished. The face of the Queen’s Library 
on the north terrace of the castle is under repair. In 
the Grand Quadrangle, where the Shah of Persia was 
photographed, sitting in one of the royal carriages 
with Prince Leopold, and where the Oriental monarch 
listened to the music of Dan Godfrey’s band, the 
whole of the gravel of the roads is being removed, 
and the ground remade and relaid by a number 
of workmen. 








SCIENCE. 


ARTIFICIAL IvoRY.—Two pounds of pure india- 
rubber are dissolved in thirty-two pounds of chloro- 
form and the solution saturated with purified 
ammoniacal gas. The chloroform is then evaporated 
or distilled off at a temperature of 185 deg. Fahr. 
The residue is mixed with pulverized phosphate of 
lime or carbonate of zinc, pressed into moulds and 
cooled. When the phosphate of lime is ased the 
resulting compound partakes in a great degree of 
the nature and composition of genuing ivory, for we 
have the requisite proportion of the phosphate, and 
the india-rubber, which takes the place of the car- 
tilage ; and the other component parts of the genu- 
ine article are of little importance. 

Tue New Herrz-Torrgepo.—The trials at Wil- 
liamshaven with the new Hertz-Torpedo, in presence 
of General von Stosch, the German Minister of 
Marine, have given most magnificent and surprising 
results, the torpedoes disposing of the objects at- 
tacked with the greatest punctuality, and in a 
strikingly summary manner. The construction, of 
course, remains a secret at present; but there is no 
doubt that the German navy is now in possession of 
a most powerful and destructive weapon, which will 
not only effectually protect the coasts of the 
Empire, but will also enable the Government to 
employ all its resources in building ships for aggres- 
sive purposes. The inventor of the new torpedo is 
said to be Dr. Albert Hertz, a native of Kénigsberg, 
who volunteered for the German navy at the out- 
break of the French war, and now holds a commis- 
sion therein. 

Tue EcLipsE OF THE ELLIPTICAL DYsPEPTICAL 
Viotin.—A violin on a new model invented by 
Prince George Stourdza has been tried at Vienna 
with not altogether favourable results. Setting 
forth on the principle that the ellipse is the most 
favourable geometrical figure for acoustic effect, 
Prince Stourdza has made his fiddle of elliptical 
form. He has endeavoured thus to augment the 
volume of the sound, which would be a desirable 
attainment, and also to bring the tone as near as 
possible to the timbre of the human voice, which 
would be as certainly undesirable. Neither of 
these results did the inventor attain. Herren 
Helmesberger, father and son, Kral and Popper 
did their utmost with the instrument, but could not 
evoke the absent power, nor bring out aught but a 
nasal and troubled tone. This is the eclipse of the 
elliptical dyspeptical violin. 

Human Tasie.—In the Italian section of the 
Vienna Exhibition Dr. Marini exhibits, among an 
assortment of human feet, hands, legs, arms, and 
busts of shrivelled proportions and deep brown 
colour, a large round plateau, evidentiy of hard and 
polished material, which has been likened to stale 
gelatine or potted boar’s head. Itis a conglomerate 
of specimens illustrative of an art invented by him 
—the petrification and mummification of human 
corpses. It was this very Dr. Marini who petrified 
Mazzini, and executed his work so well that the ad- 
mirers of the aah ery proposed to set up 
the corpse on the Capitol and save economical Italy 
the expense of a statue. The doctor’s preparations 
are weatherproof, and will not only stand wear, but 
take on a high degree of polish. His mummified 
specimens, by a process known to him alone, can be 
restored to their original size and elasticity; while 
the petrified ones are as hard, and possibly as du- 
rable, as granite. The top slab of the table is com. 
posed of muscles, fat, sinews and glandular sub. 
stance—all petrified together in a block, the surface 
of which has been planed and polished till its face 
resembles marble. Certificates from Nélaton and 











other distinguished surgeons are attached to the 
specimen limbs, setting forth that the ‘limbs in 
question had, for the satisfaction of the certifiers, 
been restored to their pristine softness and pliancy 
by Dr. Marini. 

DINING-TABLE OF THE EMPEROR OF Russta.— 
A gentleman travelling in Russia furnishes the 
following description of the novel dining-table of 
the Emperor, now in use in one of the Peterhoff 
palaces, near St. Petersburgh. The table is cir- 
cular and is p on @ weighted platform. At 
the touch of a signal like the rub of Aladdin’s 
lamp, down goes the table through the floor, and a 
new table, loaded with fresh dishes and supplies, 
rises in its place. But this is not all; each plate 
stands on a weighed disc, the tablecloth being cut 
with circular openings, one for each plate. Ifa 
guest desires a change of plate, he touches a signal 
at his side, when, presto ! his plate disappears and 
another rises. These m i dining-tables 
render the presence of servants quite superfluous. 
In America, at the Oneida community, they em- 
ploy dining-tables having the central part made to 
revolve. Here the goblets, spoons, tea, and coffee, 
castors, pitchers and other necessary articles of 
table furniture are placed; revolving the centre 
piece, the sitter brings before him whatever article 
may be desired without the intervention of a 
special waiter. 

VEGETABLE PuHystoLoay. — Professor Joseph 
Bohm has communicated to the Academy of Sci- 
ences of Vienna some curious and interesting ob- 
servations in vegetable physiology. He has found 
that young plants produced from seeds germinating 
in pure oxygen gas of ordinary density speedily die, 
although they continue to consume oxygen to as 
great an extent as when they are growing in at- 
mospheric air. The young plants thrive, however, 
in pure oxygen when the density of the latter is 
reduced so as to represent only a pressure of about 
six inches of mercury, or when pure oxygen of or- 
dinary density is mixed with four-fifths of its 
volume of hydrogen. Professor Bohm has also in- 
vestigated the action of carbon upon the growth 
and greenness of plants, and found that an inter- 
mixture of only two per cent. of carbonic acid in 
the airin which plants are — suffices to re- 
tard the formation of green colouring matter 
(chlorophyl), and that the process is almost or en- 
tirely suppressed in an atmosphere containing 20 
per cent. of this gas. No germination of seeds took 
— in an atmosphere consisting of one-half car- 

mic acid. From his experiments the professor 
concludes that either the atmosphere of our planet 
was much richer in carbonic acid than at present 
in early geological periods, especially during tho 
formation of coal deposits, or the plants of those 
ey in their relation to carbonic acid, must 

ve been very differently constituted from their 
existing descendants. 

A New Buivuz.—When phenol is treated with 
chlorine water no reaction is observed, and am- 
monia added to the mixture subsequently developes 
no colouration. It is known that aniline, on the 
contrary, suspended in water, with the addition of 
a solution of chlorine, takes a rose colour, which 
rapidly becomes purple, violet, and lastly brownish 
red, and that ammonia added at this last juncture 
increases the brownness. It is no longer the same 
when @ mixture of a drop of phenol and a drop of 
aniline is submitted to the action of solution of 
chlorine. A permanent rose is obtained, which 
may be turned to a blue either by ammonia or by 
the alkalies or alkaline carbonates. Acids restore 
the original redness. The author concludes that 
there exists a Sys of phenylamin ; that the new 
body produced in the above reaction is a red acid, 
forming blue salts; the erythrophenate of soda 
may be produced by causing h: hlorite of soda 
to act upon the mixtnre of phenolandaniline. The 
blue thus formed is remarkable for its _— and 
extraordinary tinctorial power. If two drops of the 
mixture of phenol and aniline be added to two litres 
of water, and then treated with hypochlorite, the 
blue in an hour or two becomes so intense that it 
could be recognized even in 4 litres of water, This 
reaction may be useful in toxicological researches 
either for aniline or phenol. The purity and per- 
manence of the blue might render it fit for the uses 
of the dyer, but it will not bear Krewe 3 The 
extreme facility with which it is reddened by the 
feeblest acids is likewise an objection. In thie 
respect it far exceeds litmus. 

CAMPHOR. 

Peruaps the most common and popular medicinal 
agent for household use is camphor, a drug which 
has been regarded as a cure-all by mothers, grand- 
mothers and great-great-grandmothers down through 
many generations, The “camphor bottle,” holding 
a solution of the agent inrum or dilutealcohol, is found 
upon a shelf ia many a dwelling ; and if among the 
youngor or the older members of the family an ankle 
is turned, or a limb bruised, or there is headache, or 
toothache, or earache, down comes the campho- 
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bottle, and the suffering member is well dosed. 
Camphor is a powerful agent, and in moderate doses 
is capable of doing much mischief. It is a matter of 
wonder that so few instances of injury it, con- 
sidering its wide-spread empirical employment, 

The camphor of commerce comes from Formosa, 
Sumatra, Borneo, Japan, and China. It is obtained 
in crystalline masses already formed, and also in 

rains by distillation. Thetree which produces the 

former kind grows on the Diri Mountains in Sumatra, 
and in Borneo. It towers upward more than a hun- 
dred feet, and has been known to attain a girth of 
fifty feet. The spirited persuasion of the axe draws 
from this forest monster the white treasures secreted 
in the longitudinal fissures in its heart wood, some- 
times, though rarely, in a layer as large as & man’s 
arm, but more frequently in small fragments to be 
carefully extracted by some sharp-pointed instrument. 
It is not an abundant bearer. Twenty pounds are a 
rare yield for a great tree; ten pounds are a good 
harvest from one of medium size, and many are felled 
and split that furnish no camphor. This, however, 
is not an entire waste, since the wood is easily worked 
and is never attacked by the voracious myriads of 
Eastern insects which destroy all other varieties ex- 
copt the teak and calambuco. House and ship timber 
are made from it, besides many articles of furniture, 
This kind of camphor seldom finds its way to Europe 
and America. The Chinese ascribe to it marvellous 
medicinal properties, and pay for it enormous sums, 
thereby securing the entire yield. 

Common camphor is obtained by distillation from 
the root, stem, and leaves of certain species of Lau- 
races, but more especially from the Laurus camphora. 
Of this also there are two varieties. The Chinese or 
Formosa camphor is carried in junks to Canton and 
there packed in square chests lined with lead, whence 
it is sent to the different Eastern ports, where we 
procure it. It is of a grayish colour with a grain like 
sugar, and usually unattractive in appearance. The 
Dutch or Japan camphor is prepared in Batavia, is 
packed in tubs securely matted, is pinkish in hue and 
coarser than the Chinese. Both kinds need purifi- 
cation before using. 

Camphor is slightly soluble in water, but yields 
freely to alcohol, acetic acid, ether, and the essential 
oils. A pretty experiment may be tried with it which 
the young people will find amusing. Scatter a few 
pieces of clean camphor upon pure water and they 
will whirl and sail about, keeping up the dance some- 
times for hours. Drop among them some greasy 
matter and the merry little performers will stop on 
the instant, 





Death or THomas FRENCH.—The well-known 
jockey, French, died somewhat suddenly at New- 
market, in his twenty-ninth year, the other day. 
French rode the Derby winner two years in succes- 
sion, and among his other winning mounts were the 
Goodwood Cup, the Chester Cup, the Grand Prize 
of Paris, and the French Derby. This season he 
had been the rider of thirty-four winners. 

Discovery oF A Comet.—A comet was dis- 
covered on the morning of the 22nd ult. by M. 
Borelly, at the Observatory of Marseilles. Its 
position at 3. a.m. was in right ascension 7h. 27m., 
and North Polar distance 51 deg. 15 min. 
Motion rapid towards the south. The discovery is 
announced in M. Le Verrier’s telegraphic bulletin 
of the same date. 

RESTORATION OF RownerR CHURcH.—Rowner 
Church, near Fareham, Hants, probably one of the 
oldest sacred edifices in the diocese of Winchester, 
is about to be restored at a cost of nearly 900/. It 
undoubtedly formed, at some remote period, the 
chapel toa monastery or convent, and was, it is 
believed, although there is not sufficient evidence 
on this point, erected shortly subsequent to the date 
of the signing of Magna Charta, 1215, in which year 
Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
excommunica‘’ 

Lasour anD Luxury.—An Auckland paper 
says :—“ For some time attention has been occa- 
sionally drawn to the fact that labouring men in 
the Canterbury province had been in the habit of 
going to their daily work in carriages. A few days 
ago some men waited upon their employer and 
represented to him that it would be necessary for 
them to receive at least 10s. per diem in tho future, 
as they could not keep up a horse and buggy upon 
less.” The next strike will be for the maintenance 
of a livery servant and the payment of the tax on 
armorial bearings. 

M. Fenwick Dg PorqueT.—The death is an- 
nounced of M. Fenwick de Porquet, whose name 
has been known for upwards of half a century in 
connection with French and other foreign scholastic 
works. He died in London at the age of seventy- 
seven, He was a son of Captain Fenwick, an 
English officer. When a young man he crossed the 

nel and commenced his career as a teacher of 
languages, adopting his mother’s name—De Por- 








quet. During the last fifty years 


published upwards of seventy works, the earliest 
fe Dene Caan a tastbeek fo Magiich ren. which 
has long been a textbook in lish schools. 


A Fatat Loss.—The French papers report that 
@ day or two since a workman employed in a factory 
at Paris inquired at the “ Lost and Found” depart- 
ment of the Prefecture of Police if a 500-franc note 
had been deposited there. The answer was in the 
negative. It appears that the note had been given 
him by his employer to pay a bill, and that he had 
lost it. He went to his work and declared that 
he could not survive the loss. Attempts were made 
to console him, and his tried honesty for twenty- 
eight vears was cited as placing his character above 
suspicion. However he went away weeping, and the 
next day his body was found in the Seine. While it 
was on its passage to the Morgue the Prefecture of 
Police were advised that the note had been found in 
an omnibus. 

New Nosesac ror Horszs.—It is common to 
supply horses with their necessary noon luncheon of 
oats by means of a canvas bag, shaped like a bucket, 
and hung from behind the animal’s ears over the 
nose. Tosecure the mouthful the horse is obliged 
to give the bag an upward toss, which fills his mouth 
but at the same time throws out and wastes a por- 
tion of the feed. The aggregate waste of oats from 
the use of these common nosebags is estimated as 
something enormous. A variety of devices have 
been invented to prevent this loss, one of the latest 
being that introduced by an ingenious American, 
who puts an additional bottom within the bag, on 
which the oats are placed. Under this bottom is a 
spiral spring. The weight of the oats compresses 
the spring, which expands as fast as tho oats are 
eaten, thus keeping the supply always at the samo 
level within the bags. The principle is the same as 
the spring candleholder. 





THROUGH THE GLOOM, 


It was a little one-storey house, situated ona slight 
elevation, with a deep forest a few rods in the rear, 
and smooth green fields on either side. In front a 
small plat of carefully tended flowers relieved some- 
what its dull, cheerless aspect, and served to indicate 
the tastes of its occupants. 

In the little parlour, which was plainly but neatly 
furnished, sat a woman, whose does thin face bore 
the impress of sorrow and hardship. Though not 
yet forty years of age, her brow was wrinkled deeply 
and strands of gray were in her hair—that hair 
which had once been so brown and glossy, and the 
pride of Austin Dewhurst, when he came to woo her 
twenty-three years. before! 

Ah, how bright was earth then! What glowing 
visions unfolded themselves before the fond fancy of 
youth, only to fade and vanish and leave blackness 
in their stead! Three years of wedded life, and then 
that noble mind, that true, devoted heart returned to 
its Maker, and Carrie Dewhurst was left with her 
two-year-old boy in her arms, to face the world 
alone. 

Recovering, after months of delirium, from the 
shock of her husband’s death, she invested the little 
property left her in business, and for a time was suc- 
cessful; but the demands of unworthy relatives, 
which her warm heart could not resist, at last caused 
her embarrassment, and she was compelled to endure 
the mortification of failure. 

Removing from the place of her last trial, she 
sought a situation as saleswoman, and by straining 
every nerve and working much at night managed to 
keep her son Wilfred at school until he was sixteen 
years of age. From that time until the moment I 
introduce her to the reader—four years later—she had 
passed through many vicissitudes, and now she ob- 
tained a precarious living by the aid of her son’s 
wages and her own efforts with the sewing-machine. 

It was hard, after twenty years of struggle with 
the world, to work from morn to night; but she 
rarely complained, her heart held a faith that was 
as beautiful as it was holy. Her joy, her hope was 
in her son—as noble @ son as ever revered a noble 
mother. 

Quick, brilliant, and with a fund of reason that 
often puzzled older heads than his, it seemed wicked 
that his talent must lie buried amid piles of merchan- 
dize, but circumstances controlled him, and he obeyed 
willingly, knowing that rebellious hearts make mise- 
rable minds. But at night, in his little room, by the 
light of a tallow candle, he cnt figures from wood 
and marble—when he could procure the latter—and 
gazed upon them as if his destiny lay wrapped in 
their inanimate bodies. 

Click! click! click! resounded the needle as the 
patient woman bent over her work, her soft hazel 
ey23 following the cloth as she passed it rapidly over 
tha needle-plate. Pausing at length and cutting the 
thread, sho leaned back in ber chair and closed her 








eyes. A moment’s rest she must have cre she began 
on anew piece of work. 

And while she sat thus @ vehicle rolled up to the 
house, and a man jumped out and entered the room 
without even the civility of knocking. 

Mrs. Dewhurst looked up quickly, and beheld an 
employé of the agent of whom she had purchased her 
machine. Only too well she knew his mission, and 
her own inability to meet the deman”. 

“There’s two payments due on this—to-morrow 
the third will be due,” said the man, tapping the ma- 
chine with his finger. ‘I suppose you are ready to 
settle 2” 

“I'm very sorry, but I’m not to-day,” she an- 
swered, her face flushing with mortification and 
grief. “I know I promised it, but I have been ill 
and could not work, Next month I will try to give 
the threo payments together.” 

“That ain’t for me to say, marm,” replied the 
man, putting his hands in his pockets and averting 
his eyes. “Ihave to go ’cording to orders, and I 
was told if you didn’t pay to take the machine away.” 

“ What! to take it away from me ?” she exclaimed, 
her eyes filling with tears. 

“Yes, marm—it’s the rules, you know. I ain’t to 
blame.” 

“But I’m sure I can pay for it if the agent will 
only have patience. A month can make but little 
difference to him, and it’s all I have to depend on. I 
can’t sew with my hands.” 

She locked her hands together, and bent down her 
head. It cut her to the heart to thus humiliate her- 
self, to become a suppliant for the sake of three 
pounds, 

* It’s a little hard, marm, I know ; but I can’t help 
it. I shall have to take the machine. When you get 
the money you can have it again,” he said, moving 
the work from the table. 

A deeper pallor settled upon the careworn features, 
and she compressed her lips to restrain her emotion. 
Hastily arising, she went to one of the windows and 
stood with her back toward him, while the hot tears 
chased each other down her cheeks. It seemed that 
the demon of adversity would never cease pursuing 
her, — following oppression, and now her 
very desire and willingness to work were turned 
against her as a mockery, for the means of labour 
was taken from her. Even if she had strength tosew 
with her hands, she could not do enough to sustain 
herself and son. His salary, which was small, was 
mostly consumed in paying the rent and clothing 
himself, for his employer was very particular about 
the appearance of his clerks—a mercantile consist- 
ency perhaps, but not a logical one. 

Mrs. Dewhurst saw her dumb friend taken away, 
and with it almost went hope. 

For an hour she walked the room, trying to force 
the belief upon herself that it was all for the best ; 
but with hunger threatening herself and child it was 
difficult. Her work was uot completed, and now 
could not be at the appointed time, which would de- 
prive her of at least half her just due. 

Dropping at last into an arm-chair, she rested her 
head upon her hands and wept with a despondency 
most pitiful. 

At the same moment her son, standing behind the 
counter of Bitefast and Holdon, fancy goods dealers, 
saw & woman, showily attired, remove a lace collar 
from a box and push it into her pocket. 

“Be kind enough to return that madam,” he said, 
in a low voice, turning away from his own customer, 
mer, 

“ What do you mean, sir?” replied the female, 
haughtily. 

‘Excuse me, my eyes did not deceive me,” con- 
tinued Wilfred, with more politeness than she de- 
served. “ Put it back or pay forit. The price is six 
shillings.” 

The woman threw back her head, gazed upon him 
with mingled scorn and anger, and then, suddenly 
turning, marched up to the desk. Presently she re- 
turned in company with Mr, Holdon, and, pointing to 
Wilfred, said, indignantly : 

“T have been insulted by your assistant, sir. Ho 
accuses me of stealing a collar; there it is on the 
floor. Because I would not pick it up he threatens 
me.” 

A dark frown gathered on the junior partner’s 
brow, and, glancing sharply at Wilfred, said : 

“You must apologize, Mr. Dewhurst—you have 
made a grievous error ; this lady is a regular custo~ 
mer, and amply able to buy us out, if she so de- 
sired.” 

The young lady upon whom Wilfred was waiting 
at the moment the theft was committed raised her 
blue eyes to his face wonderingly. She had seen the 
“regular customer ” steal the collar ; she had also 
seen her drop it after being detected. Would he 
toady wealth at the expense of his own honour? 
Somehow the maiden was deeply interested. She 
had often purchased goods of Wilfred, and had 
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grown. to like his frank, manly face and, courteous 
air. 

The young man gazed for @ moment from. his,em- 
ployer tothe “ regular custanter,” aud then answered, 
in a low, clear veice : 

“Dregret that I have hurt the lady’a feelings, bat 
I onnnat, compromise my own truth by making aay, 
farther: apology. Madam--Mr. Haldon--I saw the 
act as plainly ag I.see you now.” 

The-fashionable thief flushed seazlet,and' her eyes 
gleamed like fire as she exclaimed.; us 

“ Very well, Mr. Holdon!! I have-myrelief inthe 
law! This very honest shopman is your servant, My 
husband: wiil:see to this.” 

“ One moment, my dear madam,,one moment,, I 
beg,” atammered the junior: partner, smiling and 
bewing and soraping as if his joints, ware: about ta 
unbinge. “Mr. Dewhutst is, wrong-—L shall. dis-- 
charga him. Ee aasured: you shall have, satisfac- 
tien.” 

“ Then. I want it now. My name,my position have 
bean. outraged.” 

“Time, madam.. Mr: Dewhurst, we.can dispense 
with your services now.” 

A wave of erimson swept over: the. young man’s 
face. His eyes shone with mortification and sadness, 
and a pang went througit his heant ashe thought of 
his patient, suffering mother, 

Dropping his yardstick, he camo from: behind. the 
counter, went to the desk, received his pay, and: wae 
coming out when: the following conversation greeted 
his. ears, 

Another shopman was. adtlressing the young lady 
whom Wilfred had been attending. 

“ How much of this silk were yau to have, miss ?” 

“I don’t care for it now, since honesty is at. a dis- 
count. here,” she rejoined, her. brilliant blue. eyes 
shining with contempt and indignation. 

Mr, Holdon hastened forward to. reeongile this.cus- 
tomer to the usages of modem toadyism. 

“ We shall see that. the young gentleman has emr 
ployment, miss. You see the lady: that. was hene-is 
unfortunate, not her fault in the: least, you. know, 
‘twas born with her, she: is) » kleptomaniac. Ma, 
Dewhurst did not know. it, I ought ta have told him, 
We shall. make it up to-him, He-is honest. Now 
allow me'to wait on. you.” 

“LT have no desire:to purchase now,” she said,, be- 
lieving hia words insincere, for he spoke. so: low tliat. 
Wilfred could not hear the promise to restore him. ta 
employment. 

Leaving the shop, the young lady entered! her 
carriage,, which rolled away the instané. Wilfred: 
reached the footway, Hecould:not help gazing. after 
her with. gratitude. She kuew he was; honest, and 
had defended him! 

Thank Heaven there were some true hearts left’in 
the world! 

A threa-mile walk under the blazing: sun: brought 
him to the door of his little home, He hasitated on 
the threshold. How could he pain his:mother. by re- 
vealing his misfortune? Amd yet:she must knowit 
at some time, and to. deceive her would only add: to 
her griei.. So with.a hurried prayer, and perhaps.a 
reproachful thought or two at the circumstances 
which were grinding him down to misery.and:-poverty, 
he entered and paused suddenly with an exclamation. 
of acute. regret. There were traces of tears on that 
dear face. 

Kueeling by her side he. took her hand: within his, 
and said, tenderly, while: his hazel eyesa—the reflex of 
hers—sought her features with mingled love and: 
solivitude : 

“Mother, dei mother, why do you weep? Have 
you a new trouble? Qh, how it cuts:my soul. to, see 
your face clouded with serrom,, You are: good, self- 
sacrificing and trusting,, Itis:wrong to have you sa 
oppressed.” 

“Wait, darling, wait! It’s; true I. am very sad 
this.afternoon, and my nerves:ane unstrung; but Haar 
ven, will not. desert us. Now tell ma why your eyes: 
are dull, for mother can lbok. through them, you 
know.” 

“Yes; you always could, yow feel my cares; my 
blessed. mother,” he said; in: m broken voice, as he 
rested. his head upon her knew. “ I—ohy.I cannot tell 
you, but it wasn’t my fault, I could not say I had 
spoken. an uatruth when I had:nobt,,even for bread.. I 
have been discharged” 

He leaped to his feet, and, pressing his: hand ta:his 
brow, walked. the room excitedly; 

Mrs. Dewhurst struggled to control herself; but 
she was nearly exhausted from the conflict with. her 
first trial, and this seemed: to. intensify: the gloom, 
ta. strengthen despair and murder hope, It was 

minutes before she could. speak, and in: the: mean- 
time Wilfred. was enduring torture: most keen; he 
had noticed the absence of the machine, and sus- 


pected where, it had: gone; in. addition to this the, 


sight of his mother’s grief racked his heart. If he 


“Coma, mypgon, L. am. well, now,” she murmured, 
forcing: a smile. to, hen faaturess.. ‘We. have passed. 
through all. but death tegether, and. we will not. falter 
now. It.is,omly my. physical weakness. that. makes, 
me weep my will.is strong:cnough.” 
‘“\ ¥ea; andi kew-muoh if has: borne! Qh, mother, | 
this.chamotilasti much longer.” 
“Na. weiwill beliewa that: thers) is:a.deep. mine of 
happiussas beneath: the rocky pathway: of our life,” 
she murmured, with aw angelic faith, as: she: gently 
pmoothed his lisir.. “Now, my dear ons; tell! me all: 
about it TF can bear it,” 
He- resumed liis' piace at her feet’ and’ repeated the: 
incident as briefly: as-possible: 
“You did! t; my'child ! Never forsale your 
hononr;, your’ manhood~—no, not even for bread. If 
there is truth in trnth you will have-yourreward:” 
And’ tims in mutual’ consolation and: the comfort. of 
looking back over honest; moral lives, the afternoon 
passed away, and their frugal supper was partaken 
of. In the evening Wilfred’ repaired to his studio to 
work upon a. statue, of Diana. At ten o’clock he 
kissed his mother good-night and retired. 
At.five tle next.morning he arose, lik the fire, put. 
outhe kettle for breakfast, and then laboured. with 
chisel and mallet. uutil'six,, when he paused torsat.the 
table,, Perhaps.it.disgraced him.to:do these. faminine 
duties, for his.mother,,if so L would, to. Heaven. that 
every semin this country were up.to.his neck. ini such. 
disgraece,, I: believe angels- smile.at this. kind,ef de-- 
By 

At seven: he-called his.mother, and a half-hour later: 
they took: breakfast.. Then, with a tender word: and 
a loving:embrace; Wilfred! departed for tha City; ta 
seek @ usw situation. 

At one p.ns. hereturnend, sad,.wearyand'almost dis+ 
couraged. His: mother saw him ere he reached the 
house, and knew by his very motion that-he-had) not 
been successful. Hastening to meet him, she said, 
with a bright smile: 

“ Never mind, my darling boy; you have good- 
ness, hope and mother left.” 

“ Heaven bless you!” he said; in a husky voice. 

Having recovered somewhat from: his weariness: 
and taken dinner, he began to consider their financial. 
condition, and foundthatithey. hadi just.tsvo poundain: 
the. world. By extrema economy they could make them. 
last two weeks, and by that.time his, statuette: would 
be fiaished; ‘True, dealers,in:the: fine.arts had often 
laughed at hisiefforte, but there was something within 
him. that urged him oa, in spite of, all obstacles, and 
now he felt.it stronger than ever, and his last hope 
clutched “es this latest produst of. his and and: brain,. 

* * 


“You. might as well.send it back, Jeffries; every- 
body thinks himself a poet; painter or sculptor now- 
adays,, I’m.tirved of it, True, it isn’t so very bad, 
but Lcan’titake,the responsibility of foisting; a.new- 
sculptor upon. the world.” 

“Stop, Mr., Jeffries,” said. a sweet, silvery voice; 
anda white, fairylike hand was, raised| warningly. 
“T want to see that, if you please,’ 

The, junion partarr of the great firm of Browning 
and Co. bowed smilingly and handed the statuette to 
the: imperious young beauty,, She examined it mi- 
nutely, adook of, admiration gradually overspreading 
her features. Then marching up to her father; with 
a regally coquettish.air; she exclaimed, reprovingly : 

“ Papa, you. ought, ta, beashamedioi yourself, Lf 
you never give. a genius a chance. to breathe you, 
must not grumble because, the; ald. senlptars da: na 
better, Look. at, that, mark the: features, the arm, 
the poise,, everything ;, why, it’s: wonderful.. What 
do. you want. to, keep moang men down for 2” 

“ Well, it. is good, Julia,’’ said the: old gentleman,. 
taking another longlook. “ He may do-something 
somewhen. LiLkeep it. Jeffries, send: Dewhurst: a 
cheque for ten. pounds, We must net. makehim think 
he's too, great to: begin with,” 

“ Dewhunat!” repeated Julia, placing her finger ow 
herlip. “ I wonder if—but. no, it could! not be:he.” 

x * * % * 

“ Tt’s, a1 small dinner, my child,” said Mrs. Dew- 
hurst, brushing the tears from her eyes. “I do not 
care for myself, for I do. not. work earty-and late ; 
but it does seem too hard to have you brought down: 
to a crust of bread and cup of water:. I have tried 
to live: om my faith, but. I shall die if you must: go: 
hungry:” 

And: covering, her face with her hands she sobbed 
convulsively: 

“Don’t mother, I can:bear it. Lam strong; Do 
not feel so bad, please,” 

She-sank: into a. chair, and tried:to quiet’ herself, 
while he; with bread. untasted, and: his: body turned 
away from the table, gazed in deep melancholy upon 
the floors 

It was useless to force: cheerfulness or: try to pray 
on an empty'stomach; the mind must have the sup- 
port of the system, orit cannot work, and the system 


* Mather,” he said;, his.voice was full of plaintive 

pleading,.. ‘“Mother, will you drink.that.tes? You 

need it:more than I da; drink:it,;,let mea. see you. Lt 

cannot bear up, if you.are.to.continua so, sad," 

{ ——_, walk, and, banding down, kissea 
ex. gi ; 

She. raised ber eyes; reddened..with weeping,, and: 

thanked, him. with mute,eloguance.. 

Thon.she. triad.to.do, am ha requested, but the lieve- 

-y~<algnaton choked, her; and she, put.it. away from. 
er, 

With: agony, inexpressible in. his, every feature: 

Wilfred entered thesittin and, commenced: ter 
aca the floor, hivtonmieinaiinn his hands againsé. 

his head.. He waa.nearly:mad;, honors had aceumn- 

lated. untilhis. nature waaiready to.sink. He. could 

not: even. get.a.channe ta do nrenial. service;, me 

wanted him; and.his. mother, was,starving; before: 


® 

Snddenly grasping his: hat; he crushed it on hia, 
head: and, few away from. the housa.. 
Quee more to the,postroffice, once. more:;; if. this; 
last, gasping, hope. failed,, than——be. grated hia: 
teeth, and hurnied on.as. if to flee: from himself. 
Having put the dishes. away—there.was no need 
of washing, them,.there had.baem no:foodion, them— 
Mrs..Dewhurat came into,the sitting-room,, and sat 
down.in the armrchair, near the table. She supposed 
Wilfred had’ gone.to.tha office, as ha;had.every dag 
for a, week.to-retum only, with. disappointmont.more 
deeply embittered. 
Closing; ber: eyes: sha: endeavoured. to avoid. all 
thaught,, to. deadem her. faculties as.fax as. her. will. 
was-capable of. deing,. 
“ Mother! mother!” 
Thexe was hope, joy im har boy’s vaice.. 
Was she asleap.and.dreaming ? No, thesvords rang 
out, again clear. and. sweet; and, tremulous with anti- 
cipation. she.opened her eyes. 
He was. standing before, her,, his face. illumined: 
with gladness, his. left. hand holdings letter, his right: 
extended towards her: with a tenrpound note shaking. 
iniits. grasp. 

“Oh, my boy, my darling, what is,it2” 

“Success, mother !, Hesven.be praiazed!: Successat 
last’ 

And, then he: leaped toward. her, and. covered her, 
face with. kisses, while teara. of joy; glistened. in, hie 
eyes and. were doubly reflacted in. hers.. 

“ Twenty pounds far my statuctia,and an order 
for another just. lilze it,” he exclaimed, when. the first 
violence of his gladnasehad: passed., “ Mr. Browning, 
says he intended to send’only ten pounds, but, somer 
body urged him to.put in the two tens, Who could 
it have been? Ol, Heaven, forgive me my doubts! 
Now we will’ Kawe a supper; and‘such a supper! If 
I was: a girl 2 could weep. out. of sheer thankfal-. 
ness.” 

Mrs, Dewhurst could say noting; her heart wae 
filled. to overflowing;: er mature: was offering’ a 
prayer to the Great and! the Wise-Being who had 


taken this devious way-to develape lier son’s genins.. 
At the eleventh honr’s flood of’ sunshine dispelled 
the. gloom, 


Hurrying away to# shop, Wilfred pnrchased meats. 
and delicacies, and twa kours Jater he and his mother 
sat.down to a supper that would bave tempted ap: 
epicure. 

‘Time passed.on ;;the, young man was. aligorbed in. 
his profession, and worked early and. late, ——? 
his. only parent. by his, industry, .tamparate, life 
cheerful, sunny nature. ; 

In: December; ab the, requeatiof Mn.. Browning, he. 
went to London, and was introduesd.into-act circles, 
where he met a flattering: reception. But the plea 
santest. paxt of his. visit) wap his sognaintance: with 
Julia, whom.he:et once) meegaized aa the young lady 
who. had. spoken. im his favour‘in the:shap:of Bitefash 
and Holdon, at Worcester. She»said she would visit 
Worcester again the: folowing summer, aud Wilfreé 
went home anxious for winte: to passand'the flowers: 
to bloom again 

Perhaps during the-succeeding si months he was: 
graver than before, and inclined’ to meditation ; at alb 
events his mother thougit him changed, and’ sus~ 
pected that: her boy tiad‘found:a new love; an avenue 
in his nature hitherto unexplored: She said nothing 


to him, however. oe 

Swiftly the months glided by. Wilfred had'fitrished’ 
a larger work. tlian He bad ever before attempted, and 
had won new His means would furnish him 
a better home now, and he began ta look about for & 
house.. ‘ : 

Ono day as-he wae standing, near’the: little flower- 
bed, which. was: in bloom. again, ; with hiss 
mother, an elegant carriage drove up, contaiming: 
Julia and. Mrs. Browning. Te 

‘The introductions.over, Wilfred took Julia inte-his 
studio—the same) eld. room—and' showed. her’ ther 
model of his projected work for the aummer. 








could only bear it all himself, and seeher face: calm! 





can give no support unless it is fed. 





Tt will-beibeautifnl,” ahersaid; dreamilys. “Pape 
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says-you are to be a great man, Wilfred—excuse me, 
I mean Mr. Dewhurst.” 

And she blushed crimson. 

“ I hope Lappreciate the blessings I have received,” 
he answered, devoutly. “Of course I wish for fame 
—who does not? But were I to choose between fame 
and love I should take the latter. Love has carried 
us throngh dark days, If I have bright ones I shall 
wish another heart to enjoy them with.us—yours, 
Julia. Forgive me, but I could not help itt?” 

“T have nothing to forgive you fom, Wilfred,” she 


murmured, her eyes dro 
At that moment Mr. Bro Mis: Daweh urst 
exiting: iat cen 


came in and saw at once the; 
the young couple. 
As it was eminently pleasantt to: ell fitienented, 


there were no objections, amdi ane yaar Inter Julia | 


Browning became Mrs. Dewlimualt. Ww. G. 
—_—__— 
FUNERAL CUSTOMS IN MADAGASCAR. 
Tue fixneral custonmmane 


the island of’ Mada; 


part above ground. ihe: 


han to 
quently closed a 
stone, which is rollad 
or rolled baak to-open i 
rdena-of. 





This puts us in mind: ef Abralimm’s: Tasshesing 
from the sons-of Hetil» » burying-plaas Sarah, 
given in Genesis, which, to my mind is the most 
beautiful and thrilling picture of patriarchal life to 
be found Se oe simple, pathetic, yet 
grand—-perfect both as regards thesubject and the 
execution. 

Not to be buried in the family tomb is reckoned 
a greater calamity than death itself. When the 
soldier or any other one dies in a distant district his 
bones are bronght back to be laid with hig fathers. 
TPhave seen them carefully erve’ am amputated 
limb.in order to place it in dre f family -grave. 

The first patient supplied witha. wooden leg in 
per, prey min wh rr of: fever: I 
wis, preserve the article as a curiosity—the 
first-wooden leg in Madagascar, designed ton 
structed forme by Mr. Parrett, the printer! for al- 
though a surgical instrument makerin England might 
not mucli admire the:article we looked upon it-with 
no little yor pe vgs IT beard hy poe for- 
mer patient, ceased require it I’ a 
sent for it. I was put-off in a polite way-until abhor 
the funeral, when I’ was told that it was, conaidered’ 
apart of the body of the deceased; and tliat’ they 
had Puried it with him. 

The Tanala, who livein the forestto the south. 
east'of the capital, have a different way of dispos- 
i tliait-dead: Theydb nof build tombs, but 

‘ee large box—often a tree hollowedout. This 
they place at a distance in the forest, and’ im this 
place the body, previously wrapped upin mats. 
siloe, again, urore’ nearly resemble the 
Havalivin their-mode of burial. They~ build‘ ceno: 
taphs; pretty: much like the tombs: we have de- 
scribed, But they dig-a winding subterranean. pas- 
somewhere near’the conotapl, in the farther 


notitihesam etimranghoutt 
goaeer. Tim the-aentmeoff the is- 
land they build stongtiom bs, part undiergnennst and: |; ' 










they only deposited in the tomb those articles which 

ad been most valued by the person while he was 
alive. When Rasoahery died, 11,000 dollars, beside 
much valuable property, was placed in her tomb, 
while the coffin itself was made of solid silver; 
constructed somewhat in the shape of a canoe, to 
form which they melted down no fewer than 22,000 
dollarse—Jd.. 





A MIDSUMMER NIGHT, 


Everm, cauntry village is supposed to have its 


belle, buft iis seldbm indbed that one small town 
boast: two) as: beautiful womem as Blanche 
Wareham and Grae Ell i 


Thee: their baau 


> little towns: | were: tive cliumeles fix Fondiam, the one 

sndifolitingym || natiber anistooradin im ite membersiin, the other 

oat arene, the 

a of I ioc, having a 

waice, im the-choir.. 

o>] Wiaetedih monte be lll Me te Ge im the 

areas Qunsnittef lie own had the 
Sh eatitieenae rmemg 9 


_— Blanche Wareham whose 
cised. 

Miss Blanche was native and to the manner borm 
Her father was a magnate of the village, an ex- 
member of Farliament; and of large hereditary 
fortune, Miss: Blanche and. her: mamma, therefore, 
had long constituted, themselves; the leadens: of 
Fordham society, and, as) nobody could: poasibly: say 
them nay, they had ruled the town with an imperial 
sway ever since Miss: Blanche had left, her short 
frocks behindi her upon the nunsery pegs. 

But this summer a strange thing had happened., 
Among the rush of summer visitors had: come cer- 
tain artist, atrue and veritable Bohemian—a.man.of 
genius, given tothe: pen as: well aa:the: paletite, ane 
whose life was as free as his genius was undisputed. 

Now Vivian. Clereq was quitemsed tomammas and 
daughters:of: the Warchamistamp,. He knew thair 
tricks'and manners thoroughly ; was: familiar with 
their ways of snubbing pretty young ddébutantes, 
and extinguishing:sparks of rising genius;. had:per+ 
haps in other:days, before pen or penaill had brought: 
him fame,experienced some of their tender regards; 
At any vate;.he had no sooner arrived: in Pordiam 
and taken a.deliberatie survey of the: nd, than 
he conceived a violent antipathy for Mrs. Wareham 
and Miss Blanche, and seeretly arrived: at thie:con- 
clusion: that the very best: sport. whieh: could: be 
foundin’ this quibt: spot, which for: reasons: of his 
own: he’ meant: to malie: his: abiding-place: for the: 
season, would be to read these ladies: #.lessen: in: 


cat et which they ext lelitgn, upon: witiilh they-| tactios 


place the corpse: 

The-most singular practice; however, in connec: 
tion with funeral’ rites is: that followed in the:case: 
of the Andriana,: or Princes: of tlie Belsiloe. No- 
seoner dees'an Andrianadietham they Kill’ bultocks- 
and’cnt' off their skin into stripes, and’ with these: 
they tio: up tiie body: to one: of the- pillars: of tlie 
honse; at me time they make-incisions in the: 
soles of' the feet; and, tightening’ the: skin-cords 
ony oe squeeze out in this-way a good’ deal’ of 
the finids of the body, which they’ colléet in ar 
earthen pot placed beneath the. feet. They say- 
tliatthis proeess-goes-on until aworm-like-creature 
whiclt they’ eall “fanano”’ appears: They kill! » 
bullock and give:some of’ the blood as: an’ offéring: 
te this “fanano,” whtieh they say- contains the 
Spintofthe departed, The-body, by this time pro- 

pretty well mummified; ia: then laid in: the. 


iy tomb: 

Amongst all the: tribes’it'is customary: tor kill’ a 
number of bullocks at a death. There was'some 
Sort-of' idea that the spirits of tlie bulloeks accom: 
panied tlie oe 2 ae world: ‘This: cere- 
mony was-called ‘* Manao'Afana.”’ ‘When the-party- 
deoeased’ wae rich this: was often ostentatiously’ 
shown by: transfixing tle head& of tle: bullocks on 
poles, and placing these near the tomb. 

Probably from: some: fancy that articles: buried. 
With the body might-be:of some service to the dead, 








He set about his game warily.. Tb depose: Mise, 
Blanche: from. her belleship and enthrone another 
im her placeswas' an:easy tasit wiiich: he proposed to 
himself, as.a.holiday labour, andi to aecomplish: it 
to His: own satisfaction might: require sume weeks 
of careful: managemezt);: but:he had: come to. Fords 
ham for recreation, and it was in this way thathe 
proposed to take it. : i 

Not many days after this resolution waa:reached: 
he took his:palette:and brushesiand:wentont)for a 
sketehing tour among the hills, As the heat ofthe 
day came on ho strolled into a farmyard:whioh lay 
near his sketehing-ground, and, after takinga drink 
at the well, knocked at the kitchen doorand it- 

i if he could gat dinner there, He, was an 
artist, le said; outfor the-day from his- lodgings, 
and lungry ; he was: ready: to pay for his- dinner, 
and' would be well satisfied with a bowl of’ bread 
and milk, if nothing better was at hand: 

The farmer's wife; who liad answered his Knocks, 
asked him in, and hospitably set before: him the 
contents of her larder: 

** Grace?”’she called to » young girl who Had'‘Been: 
sitting, by the window sewing, “ go to the pantry 
and cat some of that old cheese for the: gentleman. 
We haven’t much in the house to-day, but a piece 
of‘ good cheese:goes a good way towards lielping out 
a luncheon.” 

Grace: put down: lier sewing: and did ag she was 





bid. When she had cut the cheese she brought the 
plate and herself offered it, with modest grace, to 
the stranger. 

He took a piece with thanks, at the same trme 
sendimg-a. glance into the depths of Miss Grace’s 
Seow s brought the blood to her cheeks and 
¢ young lady quickly tereturn to her sew- 


“howe Eillasley was certainly very beantifal. She 
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a . a degree off interost. in. the 

which: was: venyy iiny;. particu- 

‘wes! tire: that in- 

was at prosent: @ good deal 

; native energy upow: tlie work: of fitting out a 
d missionary to the South Sea Islands. 

-and-by he managed’to address a question to 
"Grace, and soon found that, though coy, she was 
really intelligent, and had the manners of a lady. 
That was all he cared to know to-day, and, taking 

up his: kit again, he bade tho ladies: good day and 
sauntered off. 
On the next Sabbath, to the surprise of every. 
body, and especially of Mrs. Wareham: and. her 
daughter; Mr: Le Clercq again attended: the: un- 
fashionable sanctuary, 

“T say, Le: Clereg,” said: Apley Bond) an exqui- 
site whosa society Miss Wareham a geod deal 
affected,‘ what im the name of common:sense takes: 
you off every Sunday to that: hot; stupidlittle: barn 
of a church ?” a 

“Good taste,” said Le: Clercq, coolly, without 
moving s& musele of his'expressive:countenance: 

“Good: taste !’” repeated Bond; “ what. can your 
have found down there to attract your artist eye?” 

“T like: the minister;’ replied Clereq, again, 
with provoking coolness and immobility: 

Of course Bond’s curiosity was piqued! Hé-liad 
no faith in the power of the Reverend Mb. Stoltes’s 
to) to-attract:2 man: like Le Clereq, and’ set 
himself:at:work to solve the problem upon different 
principles. 

“D say;’he exclaimed, next day; to a groupiof 
loungers: who: had gathered’ i Ins: room, “what 
makes, lie Clereq go to,Stokes's chureh ? C&n’t' be 
a pretty girl there, can there?’ Some rastie maiden: 
who wastes: her sweetness: om the desert’ air of a 
farmhouse or-s-cobbler’s kitehen ?” 

‘Qh, L know,;’’'said’ Frank Gadsby; whe was: a 
Fordhamite. “ It’s: Miss-Hlleslky: And} by’ Geonge, 
she is a beauty. No style, you: know ;nob mp. to 
that sort of thing at all ; but just sweet simplicity: 
Sings in-the ahoir'too. I?ll bet Le-Clereq-is paint- 
ing her. Let's go up'to bis: room and‘see what he: is: 
about.’”’ 

“ Agreed\’” said they all, andi off they started. 

They found Le: Clereq arrayed! im Hie dressi 
gown, with his slippered feet upon the window-sill;, 
a cloud of smoke encircling his head, and the lateat 
novel in his hand. 

There was no appearance of work abont him; 
but they soon managed to make inquiry’in that di- 
rection, 4 

We heard you were painting, Lie. Clercq,” said 
Tom De-Lancy. a 

“ No,” said Le Clereq, “no; only sketching» 
little. I never work at this season. It’s a bore, 
even to talk about: worlt.’”” . 

But this very palpable hint did not discourage 
the-young’ men. 

Frank Gadsby resumed tho attack: 

“You were at'Cedar Vale the otherday: Did your 
find anything there that pleased you?!” 

“Made a sketch or two,’” answered’ Le Clercq, 
lazily, “‘and1 stopped at a farm-house and got my 
lunch.” 
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“Yes, I thought so,” said Gadsby, sagaciously. 
“« Saw the pretty Grace, I fancy; perhaps you've 
made a sketch of her?” 

Le Clercq smoked in silence. 

** Is she so very pretty ?” rejoined De Lancy. 

‘*Rather uncommon style,” said Le Clercq, still 
in the same nonchalant tone. “ I did make a little 
sketch of her after I came home. I shall work it 
upinto a wood nymph, I think, for the opening of 
the new gallery this autumn. Rather think I shall 
make a good thing of it.” 

** Let’s see it,’’ they all shouted. 

* Oh, it’s orude yet—raw, in fact. You can’t tell 
at all what it will be. Doesn’t do the girl anything 
like justice.” 

‘** Well, bring it out all the same,” they cried. 
** Let’s see what she’s like.”’ 

“See here,”’ said Le Clercq, firmly, “ I’ll show 
you the picture on one condition, and that’s this— 
that you shan’t annoy the girl. She’s a lady, born 
and bred ; one can see that from her manners, and 
I’m not mean enough to bring embarrassment upon 
her just because she’s pretty and refined and hidden 
away in that rustic nook of a farm-house, when she 
ought to be shining in the best society. So, if L 
show you the picture, you shall each give me your 
word of honour that you’ll not annoy her. Admire 
her at a distance as much as you please, but there 
must be no hanging about her and boring her with 
anonymous and unwelcome attentions.’’ 

“Why, Le Clercq,” said De Lancy, “you are 
clearly in love.” 

“No,” said Le Clereq, coolly, ‘“ never less so in 
my life; but the girl is pretty, and I'll be hanged if 
I'll lay it on my conscience to expose her to the 
affliction of being persecuted. Your word of honour, 
if you please, that you’ll treat her in every respect 
and particular like a lady before I show you the 
sketch.” 

They laughed and promised, and then Le Clercq 
went to the closet and brought out an unfinished 
sketch, which set them all in raptures. 

It was exquisite, it was divine; there were no 
adjectives too strong to express their admiration. 

“Why wasn’t she in society ?” they all exclaimed, 
in a breath. 

“Fancy Miss Blanche exposing her charms to 
such rivalry as that,” exclaimed Le Clercq, with a 

half-sneer, 

“ But, I say, we can manage it, if we try,” said 
De Lancy. ‘“ And it’s a shame that such a creature 
should be tabooed just because she lives on a farm. 
A lady too, you say, Le Clereq ?” 

““A perfect lady, and as sweet a songstress as 
there isin Fordham.”’ 

The young men went away in a state of excite- 
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ment. It was soon noised abroad what a wonderful 
creature Le Clercq had discovered, and how he was 
painting her, and expected to make his fortune out 
of the sketch. 

Many were the errands which were contrived to the 
farm-house, and great the manceuvering to bring 
some of the ladies interested in Miss Grace. But 
the ladies had no idea of perilling her own charms 
by too near a rivalry with those of Miss Ellesley. 
So they obeyed propriety, and fought very shy of 
the beauty. 

They appealed to Mrs. Wareham, but the proud, 
worldly-wise woman answered, nonchalantly : 

“ Cultivate a moonlight acquaintance with the 
girl yourselves, if you please, young gentlemen ; 
boys will be boys, we all know; but don’t speak of 
anything farther. Society is society, even here in 
Fordham, and for the sake of your mammas, young 
gentlemen, I shall frown upon all your attempts 
- expose yourselves to the dangers of a mésal- 

iance.”’ 

Tom De Lancy was a good deal piqued. To do 
the yoome gentlemen justice, they were not roués ; 
a bright flirtation with Miss Ellesley, with just a 
bare possibility of a romantic termination to give 
it spice, was all they sighed for. 

Tom De Lancy’s sister, Mrs. Brisbane, was a 
woman of good sense and refined feeling. 

* Mary,” said Tom, “ can’t you do something for 
us? Miss Ellesley is bewitching all the boys. Le 
Clereq stands ready to shoot any man t ap- 
proaches her without due credentials, and the 
Warehams won't recognize her. Now what are we 
to do ?” 

“* Why, Tom,” said Mrs. Brisbane, “ is the young 
lady so charming, or is it the difficulty in making 
her acquaintance which stimulates your zeal ?’’ 

** She is really a beauty, has good taste and lady- 
like manners, and she sings divinely.” 

‘* And her nameis Ellesley, did you say ?” 

“ Yes ; Grace Ellesley.” 

“ Why,” said Mrs. Brisbane, * I had a dear friend 
of that name once. Grace Ward she was, and 
married an Ellesley, That was, ah! twenty years 
ago. How fast time flies. Could this Grace be her 
daughter, I wonder? I remember Ellesley was a 
young man not much known among us, but thought 
rather gifted.” 

“Of course it is the same—no doubt of it,’’ 
shouted Tom. ‘‘Go right down and call on her, 
Mary ; do, that’s a dear.’’ 

“ Well, to please you, I will,’ she said. “If she 
is Grace Ward’s child I should be very glad indeed 
to know her. And if she is not I suppose there can be 
no harm in calling.” 





Tom was in high feather, but he determined not 





to make known his good news until he should be 
able to announce results. 

That very afternoon the call was made, and it 
proved, as Tom had hoped, that Miss Ellesley was 
the daughter of Mrs. Brisbane’s old friend. 

To Grace indeed the visit was very welcome. Kind 
as were her rustic friends, she had not found their 
tastes and manners too congenial. 

Mrs. Morse indeed was a most motherly and un- 
selfish woman, and as devoted to Grace’s interests 
as a mother might have been; but their neighbours 
were often rude and narrow-minded, and Grace not 
seldom longed for the real friendship of one true 
and cultnred soul. 

Mrs. Brisbane’s sincere and unaffected kindness 
was therefore peculiarly welcome to her, and when 
that lady oy. invited her to come and spend a 
few weeks with her at her boarding-place Grace 
was at first overjoyed; but with second thoughts 
she hesitated. 

** I fear it cannot be,” she said. “I shall speak 
to you frankly, because, as my mother’s friend, you 
have a right to candour and simplicity from me. 
Nothing could give me more pleasure than to become 
better acquainted with you, but there is this diffi- 
culty in the way: I know that Mrs. Wareham and 
her friends would never receive me except under 
protest. If I were able to dress in a style corre- 
sponding to theirs this fact would matter less ; but 
to receive as a guest a person tabooed by your 
friends, and whose plainness of attire would per- 
aaas at the same time cause comment, would be to 
embarrass yourself in a manner that could but 
be painful tome. So, dear Mrs. Brisbane, if you 
will come and see me I shall be most grateful, 
and so will my dear aunt ; but I cannot face society 
under the circumstanves, even for the sake of so 
great a pleasure as your friendship would afford 
me. ” 


“My dear child,” said Mrs. Brisbane, “ your 
grace and modesty charm me; they ought, besides, 
if they were known, to make the leaders of. society 
ashamed. ButI cannot consent to such an eclipse 
of your charms. Your mother’s daughter, especially 
so worthy a daughter, ought not to be buried alive 
in a farm-house. Trust me, I shall find some way in 
which to overcome your scruples.” 

Mrs. Brisbane, who had watched Mr. Le Clercq’s 
manceuvres with not a little interest, had satisfied 
herself by this time that he had had a motive in 
getting up the little stir about Miss Ellesley, which 
she was clear-sighted enough to see was due to his 
efforts. To him, therefore, she went directly for aid 
and counsel. 

“Well,” he said, when he had heard her story 
“this is aid from an unexpected quarter I shall 
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tell you the truth, Mrs. Briebane, though it is some- 
thing which [ never told before. You perhaps, with 
all the rest of the world, have wondered why I have 
never married. You who knew Grace Ward will 
ceaze to wordsr when I tell you that she was my 
first and on y love. It was in my callow youth, to 
be sure, that I met her; but I was old enough to 
feel the force of her charms, and to know that the 
world could hold few such women, and he who 
knew one might netely copsate that in all his life- 
time he would never find her peer. Well, I thank 
Heaven for having known her. That in itself is 
such a boon as comes to few. She married Ellesley 
and died. Only a few months since I heard the 
history of her sorrowful married life, and that her 
child was here, course I felt an immediate 
interest in her, You need not look sagacious; I 
shall never , but I said to myself that if 
Heaven pros: me I would live to see Grace 
Ellesley restored to something like the station in 
life which she ought to occupy. I came down here 
determined to do something for her, but being a 
bachelor, with no friends in this region, I saw 
I must work cautiously. I soon learned that Mrs. 
Wareham and her daughter would be my chief 
opponents ; indeed, they long decided that our 
fair Grace was too beautiful to be encouraged, and 
snubbed her accordingly. I do not wonder that the 
poor child dreads to meet them, but if you can 
manage to get her under your motherly wing be- 
tween the two of us she need not fear.” 

Mrs. Brisbane had a deal of quiet pride, and 
what was better, enough of true Christian principle 
to see the sinfulness of that selfish ambition and 
vanity which could deliberately torture the sensi- 
tive feelings of a young girl whose only fault was 
her poverty. She went back to Grace armed with 
a stout plea. 

“ My dear,”’ she said, “I have need of you. My 
little Jeannette is an invalid and keeps me confined 
to her couch more hours in the day than are good 
forme. I cannot give up the care of her to a hired 
nurse, but I should be perfectly satisfied to leave 
her in your charge. Come to me as my friend, be 
to me what a younger sister might, and the arrange- 
ment I truly believe will bea blessing to both of us.” 

So, quietly and without any ey Grace became 
Mrs. Brisbane’s guest. Mostof the ladies who com- 
posed the society of Fordham called on her and 
manifested a disposition to treat her courteously, 
but Mrs. Wareham and her sag ed held themselves 
studiously aloof. But this pleased Le Clercq far 
better than if they had proved more tractable. 

‘* Pride goes before a fall,”’ he said. “ We'll read 
them that little lesson so impressively that they will 
not soon forget it.” 

Le Clercq was a leader among the young men, and 
he set his wits to work to get up some sort of enter- 
tainment which should be both new and brilliant, 
in which his fair protégée might shine. Especially 
was he anxious to do this because there would arrive 
in Fordham within a week or two a social star, a 
gentleman of wealth and culture, who was known 
to be matrimonially inclined, and for whom Mrs. 
Wareham and Miss Blanche were spreading all their 
snares. 

Le Clercq knew Hobart Grosvenor very well; had 
met him abroad, where, if ever, the true character 
comes to the surface, and knew that he was a man 
of fine mind and noble virtues. The more he saw 
of Grace Ellesley the more he admired her, and he 
felt that to bring these two acquainted might be a 
service to both of them; perhaps besides he 
cherished a secret hope that two so well adapted to 
+ nt gr might become something more than 

ends. 

“Dear Mr. Le Clerq,” said Miss Blanche, one 
morning, in the intervals of croquet upon the lawn, 
“ don’t you think picnics and serenades are getting 
rather a bore? Can’t we draw upon your fertile 
genius for some change in the ordinary programme 
during the next two weeks ?”’ 

Le Clercq was at his blandest; he had a point to 


carry. 

“ Why,”’ he said, “ since you do me the honour to 
appeal to me I must brush up my wits; it is not 
often that one may enter the lists with Miss Ware- 
ham in any matter of wit or taste.’’ » 

“Oh,” she said, in her most charming manner, 
“we women are never inventive. We only follow 
and improve. AndIdoso much want to contrive 
something especially brilliant for Mr. Grosvenor’s 
visit. After the Alps and Switzerland, Fordham 
will seem very tame to him, I fear.” 

“No danger,” replied Le Clercq. “I doubt if 
even among Alpine glaciers Mr. Grosvenor has 
—- anything so brilliant as awaits him here in 

‘ord ha m,’’ 


And he bowed most graciously in the direction of 
Miss Blanche, : 

“Orso cold, you’d better add,” said Tom De 
pom J saucily, as he advanced toward the waiting 
couple whose time for ps had come. 

Two days later Mr. onan made his announce- 
ment, not to Miss Wareham, who had some right to 











expect that she should be his confidante, but to the 
up of young men who constituted the male 
ers of fashion in Fordham. 

* Boys,” he said, “ midsummer nights will soon 
be here, and by good luck the moon will favour us. 
Let us have a midsummer night frolic, a fairy revel, 
a fancy dress ball in the glen p bar old mill, with 
Chinese lanterns swung in the trees for such 
additional light as we need. We’ll have Oberon and 
Titania and Puck and Bottom the Weaver, and 
songs and dances, and a spread of real honey-dew 
to be eaten out of acorn cups, and metheglin served 


in lily bells——”’ 
. “There, that’s en i. said Po on Gnee, 
you’re getting crazy, lercq; the fancy dresses 
andthe characters are well enough, and I even 
won’t say a word against the ——. only it’s 
wonderful stuff for making the bees buzz in a fel- 
low’s head. But as for the rest of the spread it 
must be something more substantial than honey- 
dew, and acorn cups and lily-bells may be poetical 
but I’d rather take my chances with a service of 
French china and cham e glasses.” 

“ The spirit of Bottom the Weaver isin you,” said 
Le Clercq. “‘ Manage your part as you like, I’llnone 
of it. I’drather prescribe costumes for the girls at 
any time. What a superb Titania Miss Grace Elles- 
ley would make. With that fair hair and creamy 
complexion of hers she would have set Shakespeare 
crazy.”’ 

“Why,” said Frank Gadsby, ‘‘ what on earth are 
you thinking of, Le Clercq? Blanche Wareham 
would put your eyes outif she should hear you make 
such a suggestion.” 

“‘Humph!” said Le Clercq, with a slight sneer, 
“a sweet Titania she’d make, with her ropes of black 
hair and her orange complexion. By my halidame, 
if I’m to have anything to do with this affair suita- 
bility shall be the test of the parts and not any 
woman’s vanity. And you must stand by mein this 
matter. lLet’s all go up to Mrs. Brisbane’s parlour 
this minute and talk the matter over there.” 

“Oh,” said Tom De Lancy, a little sulkily, 
‘“*Grace’ll never consent to it. She’s so afraid of 
attracting attention. I wish she would be Titania; 
she’d do it capitally. She’s just as bright as she is 


retty. 
. “Oh,” said the rest, “ we'll find a way to coax 
er.” 

“ You’re right, Tom,” said Le Clercq, coolly. “ I 
wonder I didn’t think of it before. We must manage 
to make Miss Blanche refuse the part before our fair 
Titania will ever accept it.” 

“‘ Refuse it indeed!” said Tom. ‘‘ Catch her re- 
fusing it. She’ll snap at it like a pickerel.” 

“Tom,” said Le Clercq, “ your vulgarity shocks 
me. How can you apply such language to a divine 
creature like la belle. Wareham?” 

“Humph!” said Tom, “ you like her just as little 
as I do, but you don’t know her half as well.” 

** Ah! indeed,” said Le Clereq, with sarcasm. 
* Will your sapiency come along with me to Ware- 
ham Park and see that matter put to the test ?” 

** Why, what do you mean ?” 

“Simply that I am going to call on Miss Blanche 
to induce her to refuse to be Titania in our mid- 
summer night’s revel. A little lesson on the way 
to manage a proud woman would be of service to 
you, my fine fellow. You'd better come along.”’ 

But Tom wouldn't. 

‘* T don’t believe she’ll ever refuse it, and if she is 
to be Titania the fun will all be spoiled.” 

Py Au revoir,’’ said Le Clercq, coolly, and was 
off. 

They were a loyal set of fellows, and he knew very 
well that there was no need to caution them to be 
discreet, but Tom De Lancy couldn’t help wonder- 
ing what Miss Wareham would have said if she could 
have heard that speech of Le Clercq’s. 

Miss Blanche was sitting on the terrace, the 
elm boughs drooping gracefully over her head 
— sifting down a shower of sunbeams upon her 


air. 

She was very handsome in her white wrapper with 
the beautiful sash of scarlet and gold, and her heavy 
purple-black hair wound in great curls about her 
queenly head. 

“Good morning, Miss Wareham,” said Mr. Le 
Clercq, with his most gallantair. “ How beautiful 
you are this morning—a perfect Zenobia !”’ 

“ Mr. Le Clercq,” said Mrs. Wareham, who stood in 
the background winding her daughter’s worsteds 
off a reel of carved ivory, her beautiful gray ring- 
lets tossing in the breeze and giving a youthful vi- 
vacity to her style, ‘‘Mr. Le Clercq, your compli- 
ments are overstrained, and have an air of insin- 
4 Why don’t you talk sense, like ordinary mor- 

8 ’ 


** Perhaps because I am not an ordinary mortal,” 
said Le Clercq, with his usual sangfroid, “and 
perhaps because Miss Blanche’s charms turn my 
heada little. I am not a marrying man, as you 
well know, but then where’s the law against my 
being the slave of beauty all the same ?” 

* Oh, no law in the world, of course,” said Mrs. 








Wareham, “but it does girls no good to listen to 
such extravagant compliments.” 

“It will do Miss Blanche, at least, no harn, I'll 
venture,” said Le Clercq. 

“ By the way,” said Blanche, willing to change 
the subject, “speaking of parts, what is this I hear 
about a midsummer night frolic? Is it your idea, 
and were you not a little bound to propound it first 
to me?” 

“Not my idea, in any particular sense. Tt wasin 
the air, I think, and I condensed it first. It came 
out during a talk with Tom De Lancy and his set. 
Mrs. Brisbane smiles upon the project, and I came 
over this morning purposely to ask you to assist.” 

‘ How ?” said Miss Blanche, “ has there been yet 
any distribution of sls 

. “Scarcely—a little talk about them, of course. 
I’m not sure but it’s folly to talk of parts atall. It’s 
certain to make trouble. We shall have half a score 
sighing, or more literally, fighting, to be Titania, 
and a fearful scarcity of Beanstalks and Thistle- 
downs.” 

t “Why,” said Mrs. Wareham, with assurance, 
the most beautiful must be Titania, of course.” 

“ Well, there are those who think that suitability 
has something to do with it. Miss Grace Ellesley 
has lovely fair hair and can wear green, and Tom De 
Lancy is absurd enough to set up a claim in her 
favour. _It ought to be settled very soon, for if I 
know Miss Blanche at all she is quite superior to a 
quarrel of that sort.’ 

** And who will be Bottom the Weaver ?” 

“Oh, Tom De Lancy is clamouring for that part. 
I thought it only right that you should know that. 
Tom is well enough in his way, but he lacks—ah ! 
well, we will not say what, since we all know.” 

But Miss Blanche htsitated. To fall back upon 
pride and give up the part was to rob herself of all 
interest in the ball. On the other hand her charms 
were rather unsuited to the character, and might 
she not take a higher meg by regarding the 
whole thing as beneath her dignity, and attending 
simply in the character of a spectator ? 

_ “Mamma,” she said, after that moment of reflec- 
tion, “does it not strike you as very absurd that 
Miss Ellesley should be asked to take part at all in 
such an entertainment? I think Mrs. Brisbane mis- 
takes her position if she fancies that she can dra- 
goon us all into subjection to this whim of hers.” 

“Indeed I quite agree with you, dear Blanche,” 
said Mrs. Wareham. “I think we will reflect before 
committing ourselves to this entertainment.” 

Mr. Le Clercq then adroitly led the conversation 
to their coming guest. 

** Do tell us about Mr. Grosvenor,” said Blanche. 
“You have seen him later than any of us.. Is he so 
very distingué ?” 

“ He is indeed,”’ said Le Clercq, “a man of mark 
anywhere. I am credibly informed that he stood 
very high at the Russian Court, and I know, from 
my own observation, that at Paris he was greatly 
lionized. His taste is exquisite, and his manners ex- 
ceedingly dignified.” 

“T think it is settled, mamma,” said Blanche, as 
Mr. Le Clereq was leaving, “ that we will take no 
owe whatever in this childish comedy. Miss Elles- 

ey is quite welcome to the part of Titania, and 
under her leadership there will no doubt be found 
Beanstalks and Thistledowns in plenty.” 

Mr. Le Clercq walked off well pleased with the 
success of his mission. The defection of Mrs, Ware- 
ham and Miss Blanche made very little difference 
with the popularity of the scheme, for it was in it- 
self a taking one, and the parts were already well 
considered. 

Mr. Le Clercq and Mrs, Brisbane were able, with 
very little coaxing, to induce the fair Grace to ac- 
cept the part of Titania, and they set about study- 
ing her costume with great enthusiasm. 

Mr. Le Clereq’s taste was exquisite, and when the 
merry evening arrived, and Titania made her appear- 
ance, there was no concealing the triumph with 
which he led her to her place upon the ground. 

It was a lovely scene. 

A smooth, green turf, encircled by gnarled oaks, 
the moonlight quivering down through their dewy 
branches, was the fairy ring. 

The hot midsummer weather had robbed the night 
air of all its terrors, and for those who cared to 
dance a band of violinists robed in green, with 
comical suggestions of crickets and grasshoppers 
in their costumes furnished the necessary music. 
The floor of the old mill had been cleared, and 
Chinese lanterns were hung among the green boughs 
with which it was decorated, and here a dainty re- 
fection was spread. ed 

But the gem of the evening was Titania in her 
fairy dress. 

Le Clercq, at the last moment, had taken the part 
of Bottom, and the two attracted no end of atten- 
tion, and made infinite fun. 

Mr. Grosvenor was there, dignified indeed, yet 
fully ready to be amused, and watching with keen 
eye all the performances. 


Of course he appeared in his usual costume, and. 
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Miss Blanche and her mamma congratulated. them- 
selves upon their foresight in keeping out of the 
character entanglement. 

“T'was not made for an actress;” said. Miss 
Blanche, coolly, when Mr. Grosvenor inquired why 
she was not in costume, “and, besides, I regret to 
say that, charming-as the scene appears, the com> 

y is not.as recherehé as one would. desire.” 

A little later he inquired of Mr. Le Clereq who 
was the , meer Titania, at. the. same time, desiring 
an.introduction. 

“You seem fast in her toils, Le Clercq,” he said.; 
“may Task if itis serious?” 

‘‘ Very serious indeed,” replied. La Clereq,, smil- 
ing, “Not that I contemplate matrimony; by any 
means, but certainly, in a pretty extensive aequaintr 
ance, with the sex, I have never seen the young, lady 
who could more easily beguile.me of my heart. than, 
Miss Grace. The truth is, Grosvenor, [ loved. her 
mother; and I rejoice to find that the. danghter is 
precisely what I could have, wished. the, daughter 
of such a woman to be. I shall introduce you.with 
pleasure.” 

Miss. Blanche Wareham 
jealousy when she saw Mr, 
‘Titania.out, to dance, and. was still) more discon- 
certed to find that he did not readily relinquish her 
society, but distinguished her during, the greater: 
part of the evening with his attentions. 

“ Ah,” said Le Carey, to. Miss Blanche, a week 
later, “it is sweet simp icity whieh. carries, off. the 
prize; after all. Itis.a pleasure to see-modesty and 
virtue so\rewarded. Mr. Grosvenor. returns to St. 
Petersburgh this winter, and how charming, it, will 
be to. think; that our little English violet.is bloom- 
ing in the choice parterres of: royalty,” 

Miss-Blanche’s face was crimson. 

For the first time she divined that Le-Clereq had 
been, playing against: her, and’ that.she,was in fact 
checkmated. 

“T cannot tell what to: make of life, mamma,” said 
Blanche, “ when such insignifieant.creatures are det 
to make or mar. the fortunes, of. their: betters.” 

‘Perhaps it would have been. better;’’ said Mrs. 
Wareham, “if we had beon kinder to Grace; but 
who could have fancied that that white-faeed thing 
could ever have won in such agame? Lifeis, as you 
say, very, much of a riddle:’’ 

Perhaps the solution of it, is that te laveone’s 
neighbour pays better in the.long rum than simply 
to.lave one’s self. 4.W. 


w nearly green, with 
osvenor the. fair 





HOW TO REPROVE CHILDREN, 

Wun you are obliged to reprove your child, good 
mother, don’t do it before. strangern.. It.you only 
think about it a Lttle, I am sure ypu never: will. 
That. constant “ Don’t, Johnny,“ You, mustn’t, 
Johnny,” “What do you suppose: the lady: will 
think of you now?” “You know I never allow 
that,” ‘“‘ Behave yourself or leave the:table;” and all 
the rest. of it, is not only likely to. make: the: guest 
uncomfortable and to give her a very poor idea of 
your. management of your children,.but; it actually 
weakens your power over the children themselves, 
and robs them of one. very strong motive for good 
behaviour. 

Children are as vain. ae we are. They wish 
strangers to think well of them, and: whem they 
have been told. before: any.one'with whem they are 
not. well acquainted. that.they, are naughty, or idle, 
or careless their vanity is. terribly, wounded.. They 
have their self-respect, and such mortifieations of it 
are very dangerous. Fancy how-you would feel if 
all the important personages on earth had'been told 
before your face that you were a very bad) and con- 
temptible sort of person! Would. not a. certaim 
recklessness take. possession of. you # Would you 
not say to yourself, what can. it matter what I do 
now? It is much more likely that’ a, child will be 
thusaffected. Praise spurs it on toincreased offort. 
Blame takes away its power of doing well when it 
is administered before visitors. 

In matters of deportment. instruct a child pri- 
vately. Say, before Mrs. Smith comes to tea, that 
Mrs. Smith must be helped to the: preserves first. 
Or afterwards tell the child that it was.a breach of 
goed. manners to seream—*‘ Give me some straw- 
berries,” immediately on sitting down to table; 
but.don’t treat. Mrs. Smith toa scene, for thechild’ 8 
sake as well as her own. 

Ifyou have not taught the little thing to do what 
is. proper.and elegant when you are: alone, you can- 
not expect it to be endowed with: a. sudden fino 
senseof what is right because strangers are present. 
Remember that lapses in deportment are-caused by 
careless. training ; and. remember, too, that the 
habit of baring all the little soul’s weak points 
before strangers will make it love you less; and do 
alway with that sweet confidence which should exist 
petween parents and children. M. K.D. 





Guns versus ARMOUR.—The German journals 


ironplated targets, which took place. at Tagen nese near 
Berlin, fully satisfied. all. expectations. 
from the Il-inch ring castrsteel gum aoa A goon an 
ng P 12.inches » that fre ceca +e 10-inch 
of thesame pattern an iron: plate of 12 a 
at ae was force toa s in both. cases. 
Krupp’ : works. at. Essen.trials have been made with 
the. newly: constructed 303 centimetre. Lge og be ne 
mn ore pg and, the result. jnstifies the beli 
that this.gur mes pierce 14; and #15 inches; 
of.armour.. Thus, the strongest. 1 iron-c! now ex- 
isting, Her British: Majesty's ship “ Devastation,” 
which is provided with an armour of'14 inches, ..will. 
nol erable: if ag (Pe to, such. guns. 
Tt has ‘decided .to.use tlie and. 10: inch..guns: 
for the present only for the, defence. of. the coasts. 
Their introduction.on board ship, would. Probably, 
necessitate. considerable p toa A ia. ‘ 
struction of vessals of. war. 








FACETT 


Songs yon NOT TO ENOW.’” 





padent, Bo enerally) ;. “Try: yer weight—- 
only s peunyt™ blag * pommanding ropor: 
titted panonlae “ Tell. yer. ’xact.. weight. to. a. 
honnce,,mun.- 


OUTTING, 

Patient: “T say, Clipham, why does my: hair. 
come off so. juat. now?” 

Operator: “Oh, six, most, Hannimiles; molts at.| ¢ 
this.season.o’ the: year.’*— 

AN INCOMPLETE EDUCATION.. 

“ What! shivering in. the middle. of’ August! 
A Oh aie lsene, nly, taught to be 

+ sir, sir, We was. 0 g) g 
in the winter time, sir.!”—Punch. 

FOREWARNED, 1s. FormARMED.--Tho: burden of 
the: French. Pilgrims’ 
ae This. owe i lagi ae ~ ae mage 
men ose no. time in g down oes 
Civita Vecchia,—Puach.. 

A. sma. Aberdeen, child her: 
Sunday-school 
after. they crossed the: Bed: Sea?” answered, ‘I. 
on bah, know, ma’am ; but perhaps they dried ‘tham- 
selves.’ 

THE minister of a rural parish having neglected 
to pray, for. rain, was. wail waited uporby; a deputation 


me remonstrate — 1 the.omission. “ Weel- 

a-Weel,” he.replied, hearing what they had.to 
say, “I'll ia, — ae die bn the fink a drap) 
yo'll got till the manae act ~yeeeel 


Tummas:: Well,Mrs. , aa and. ’ow he: it 
that the milk in these pasts.are rose?” 

Mrs. S.: “ Why, you see, Tammas, this: late: rise: 
in'coal hey caused.hiron,to go up so. "that, they) hev 
riz the price of pumpa!”—F un 


GIVING IT. A NAME: 
Gentleman: “These young ladies tell. ms: you are’ 


you don’t know who I am?” 

Child: “ ¥es,sir;, You're the. gent. as. preached 
last. Sunday for the Society for the Profligasion: of 

Christian Knowledge,”’—Fan. 

Sq NOT MUCH weer 9 AS es Jean 

wire’ 3, Andi howhas youn er Jac 
been pore ny 7g Sally ?” 

Sal 
ee are read the good beak.as you-sent.’ im. and. bin: 
twiee to Sunday School, and it don’t seem to: have 
done him no particular ’arm at present.”—Fun, 


_& DILEMMA, 
Ausiliany Recruit (to limself) =: “ Murder! mnr«. 
der! What‘ll.I do: now ? ’Drillisarjint. tould me 
always:to salute me.o off Hand, and. 


here’s two iv ’em.! 
meself. anyhow !’’ 
aa ee )—Punch. 
ACCOUNT.. 
Little John: “ Isn't t Miss Dackson a bad tountem 
fora governess, ma?” 
dear?” 


Mamma : “ What for, 

Little John: ’Camse she keeps: tounting: one, 
two, tree, four, one, —_ tree, four, auistanth. aut 
any farther—but: she: teaps tying: Map telli Ker 
the next.isfiva?’ DoJdisten,.mal”— 

“ WHEN) MUSIC; HEAVENLY oan 

Mistress: (finding: the. housemaid: for. the. be. third 
time hanging. abont: tha drawing-room: door): 
“ Mary, whatiare:you haze listeningetthadoerfor? 
Haven't: yomany work??’ 

Mary: “Qh, if yon Please’m,. I don’t: mean no: 
'orm—it’s that. ’evingly music! 
x (NBL ‘The:mam: was only: tuning the piane).— 

un, 


& Goon BxAmpnz.r-ino a northern towm thore 
was an. excellent int:eccentrie clergyman named: 
Roses’ Ho was abeut: makin g-a collection for-some: 
especial abject, anc: had ginaed warmly: in ite 


to give libe nonmef your penmesnor 


hymn. is.. “ Sauvez. Rome. ef, | 


being asked | by 
teaeher, ‘ What did. the. Israelites do.| | 


a my good seholar. at Sunday Sehool.. I suppase:| 'y: 
0: 


lay: “ qeanlien, mainte, cobain hia no wase, | | 


ffiber- wid: the far- 
Paix, Pll. make it straight for) | 








announce that the recent triala of new guna on 





behalé.. berulip tonight hewaid,“ Liwant you ally 
| rich 


16 everyronsigive wehilling;and |) 


ve the first myself’ 
ore), After the col. 
mig was taken he x) the plates over cars- 
, aud then remarked, at see that Ron shilling 
he only one. here ; so I.shall take it back 

he did’ and put it t'into his pocket wi' evi 

Tete ‘sie yd ‘their meanness.. 

THR MOORS (DELIGHTFUL). 
Emily: “ What ! No luncheon arrived yet ? Isn’t 
that it on the hill?” 

' Tom : ‘*No;. that’a a man going, home with game 


Bmily:.* =, » then, the boy, lias either eaten. it 
oF oath hia way, !” 


‘to set. 
eee at 


a healtliy, appetite, and ‘things are ra- 
thar unplansat fos for hem that afternoon.)—Punch. 
GA LITTLE. TARTAR. 
| “So you <don'teaue abonks donkey-riding, missy, 
‘(And why ?” 
* Oh, I’ve got. a: pony, eek en pent cane about: 
eys affer that, you 
he &®. pony; pai: rove "legs. than a, donkey; 
Missy (wlio.doesn’t like to. be chaffed) :.“ Yes ; 
ama twice.as.many as some. donkeys that know 


of!” —Punch. 
CLEANING. A gene eg “ge gs A Parisian 
dentist who iias a.smalk villain: the. ontskirta has 


raised, upon a. mound at the bottom, of; his, little 
haman 


garden. a, sammer-honse. built’, r Off 

teeth. a distance it looks very, nice, but close 
», A. short , Sage the 

dentist he ‘lie count withorders 


to. put. the: house in onda and clean. the summer- 


house. Five. having elapsed and the servant 
not, returning, his. master. lost.patience and made 
his:way. to the villa. There he found his. man. dili- 


gently occupied in cléaning the summer-house—with 
@.teoth. brush! ; 
ne seenene DE ae Vlg, sq remy 
vr. O'Finigan: dear, I’ve. been. 
that: while you and the children areat AT | 
could se easily—that is,.it would bean. act. of duty, 
on my part tojoin.in this. manifestation .of-—~ 


ar ,of Sioclans Se a cae eo 
Cc doesn't need no-p Je Lt juss step 
children and 


with the 
And-~he atopped))—Punch.. 
s Peano a —_ edition 
at. to a chemist 


08 castor. oil, 
land to mix it with something to to takeithe taste away, 
The: man told, her te wait. Ina few, moments he 
asked her if. she wouldilike ta eenaienns soda: 
water. She accepted: the invitation, aad drank the 

beverage. f 


\goda@.”’ She turned: ¢ she sank: into: a: chair; 
~~ — eel = stad pal : DL wamted. it: for my 
mother 

Lawyers’ Pors:-The folloming:story is told. at 
oo of! a pow pw 5 ao nay eyo in 
‘ at eee oro fewer hates to racerve ‘i 
proeada, The: amount collected was: about: fifty: 
“T’mc sorry you've been so. unfortunate, 
Baths for I take asgreat:interest: a 


che 
ee as kept thebalanoe 
© You see, Smith, 3-4 you — you wera 


, and I know ypur-father before you; and: I(take 
pan oat deal. af wm wy im. you. "Geod 


didn’t know my grandf&them 
A. ScaLeineé Stosy.-—Jolin: Baldwin ; is: an:old 
settler, and is supposed to have undergone move 


‘hardship, alarms;.and startling experience tham any 
| one:else in the workd. Barman, last.summoer; offered 

him.10,000 dollars to: him; butcthe was 

indignantly refuseds. dohn . ——— been: twies 

scalped, every: ob teibecliaving its own 

of performing:thiat pleasing: operation. Some take 

axstripoff fromfront: g, some around pisces 


‘off: the side, some the crown, ete: 5: Pete etn two 
tribes ever take the:wHolesealp:. On. one oscasion; 
when John Baldwims wag attacked: by: an 
fought most’ valiantly against) overwhelming 

His ammunition givingeout hefought:with the stock 
of his gun until itwas brokem, and-them took:off-his 
boots ae fought with them. Overpowered:atilast; 
— a wn, “reo hisarms 
‘taken out for arrow s and so 

‘worried that.whenfounditwae fonr months: bafdre 
\herecovered. About 
— were inchist 
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signifying what tribe had sealped him.. John Bald- 
wirwas: much moved. ‘* Yes,” he exclaimed; “ye 
rid fiends, ye'll ne’er do’ it’ again.’” As the:two 
sealpings have left nothing more to ba scalped'there 
was.a fine point to the remark which was. not. lost. 
on the Indians. 

An Ossnotion Removenp.—aA countryman hav- 
ing epplied'to Mr: Carrick of the Union Bank: of 
Glasgow to’ discounts bill which had three months 
and seventeen days to ron, the banker, after: care- 
fully. looking at both. sides. of it, as, was his: in- 
variable, custom, said that “it was: not usual. to 
take bills of a longer date.tham three months ;” wpom: 
whiclothe applicant, scratching his head, and ‘look- 
ing slily at Mr: Carrick, said, ‘That may’ be Pom § 
usual way, sir, but ye ken the 8. are unco short 
at.this.time.o’ the year !”’ The bill waa, discounted. 

SIGHTS ONE NEVER SEES. 
ee. — - eye-glass: 1. ti 
prince of the blood riding a. piéBald” horse’ in 
Rotter: Row. 


‘An archbishop in a punt fishing for gudgeon. 
A drinking fountain erected by a wealthy dia: 


A: Quaker atthe Derby. 
The Corporation of London at a five o’tlock ten. 
Punch and Judy on London Biidge. 

_The-Dean and Chapter all.together in an om- 


Amelephant in a:village pound. 

An eclipse at night in Half-Moon Street: 
Feats of horsemanship at the Oxford Circus. 
yo moma in the Bank of England. 

4 kk. man in a brown study; 

Three-bliad miee ont of a catch, 

An archdeacon on a bicycle. 


Thehead of a finishing establishment for young, |! 


ladies sitting in a swing and reading a novel. 


Awold gentleman ina blue. coat. and. brass» but--|' 


tons at a music hall; 
A beefeater at a vegetarian festival. 


An infeat born: (‘ivell-authenticated’ case) with a°| 


silver-spoor in its mouth:—Piunch. 
SHAKESPEARE’S SKULLS. 


A certain. man, whose scientific tastes: led him to | 


colleot.the skulls of celebrated persons, one day re- 


i a visit froma man with whom he was accus- 


tomed ta deal. 


What do you bring me here ?” asked'‘the Baron, 


as the man slowly unwrapped ‘@ 


* The-alull.of Shakespeare.” 

“Impossible !”” 

“'T’speak the trath, monsieur le baron. Here is 
proof of what.I say,” said the dealer, producing 
some papers, — 

“ But, replied the baron, drawing: aside: the 
drapery which concealed his own singular collection, 
“| already possess that skull.’”’ 

“He must have been a rogue who sold'you that,” 
was the = of the honest dealer, “‘ Who was it, 

sieur 

“ Your father,” said the baron, in a mild: tone; 
“he seld:it:to:me about twenty-nine years ago:” 

The broker was, for the moment, discoucerted 
then*He exclaimed, with vivacity : 

“T comprehend, Be good enough to observe the 
small dimensions of the skull on your shelf;. Bes 
mak. the narrow occiput, the undeveloped: fore- 
head, where pre gw Se Bee mute. It _— 
Shakespeare ‘certainly, akespeareasa c 
about'twelve or fourteen years old ; whereas. this is. 
that.of Shakespeare when he had attained a certain 
age.and had become the great. genius of: which ling- 
land is so justly proud.”’ 

The connoisseur bought the second head. 


carefully enveloped 





Lonpon.—It gives us some idea of tho:mngni- || 


tude: of. London to learm from a recent statement 
that although the Thames furnishes less than three- 
fourths of the water supply of the metropolis, yet 
the quantity so taken is sufficient to affect the na- 


tion e/stream, 

ecumssc Dzspatcnes.—The pneumatic: des- 
putchsystem has been introduced to a great extent 
in Paris; Written messages, enclosed in a little 
cylindrical case, are blown. from point to point 
throug leaden tutes. M. Bontemps stretches an 
elastic. membrane over the open. end of the tube; and 
then, by. fixing: a pistol near it, creates an: atmo-: 
spheric wave within it. This wave travels to the 
a — ” “¥ a = Rony 

R eet per second, and on returning mem- 
brane'distends it slightly. 

AMERICAN OHAPELS AND SunDAY-ScHooLs.— 
We. have: often: heard of the luxurious“ places’ of 
worship” in the United States, and Mr. Ward‘ 
Beeolier’s chapel, with its sofa stalls, is said to. be a. 
marvel of upholstery, if it cannot boast of much im 
the way of. architecture. But the Americans hase 
not.stopped’ short. at luxury im their chapels. Mr: 


ters, that, having, visited about forty, schools. in 
America, he: thought, om the: whole, the Sunday- 
\schools of that country were better than those in 
England: Tiere werea comfort, ar elegance, and an 
ornament about; them, which: were never’ found’ in 
England., The floors were carpeted,.and the children 
‘of: the ‘best elases went.to.those schools. 

| New Act ow Revistne Banetsturs:—The now 
Act’to amend ‘the law’ relating to the appointment of" 
revising barristers and the holding of revision courts 
\Has-been printed: By this Act the number of revis- 
ing barristers, by an. order. in council,, may, be. in- 
‘creased ory decreased. There; is a provision: whieh 
will’ benefit’ working’ men, to the effeot: that: in 
boroughs where'the inhabitants exceed 10,000 a re- 
vising, barrister ié to appoint an. eveniig. sitting, 


which notice-ia to be:given: Onia revising: 
being taken ill’ hemay adjourn the: courtandeppoint 
' another day; but nof later than the 31st October; for 


| Registration. of . Voters: Act: notices: of claims: in 
boroughs, inelading lodgers’ claims, mmst* be: made 
on or before August: 25ttr; notices of objections: in 
counties by, the 20th, and/in boroughs: by; the. 25th. 





LADY KUNEGARD’S: GLOVE. 


Kin@ Francis sits atthe garden gate 
The terrible battle to see ; 





And ladies of high degree. 


And now the Lion comes bounding in; 
And now two Tiger leaps forth ; 

And now.two.Leopards as cruel.as.sin— 

To fight.for royalty’s mirth. 

But ere begins the horrible fight 
The Lady, Kunegard cries, - 

Sea! Sir Galorges,, my, gallant knight, 
To valour I offer a prize ; 

‘¢ Whoever will leap inthe raging ring, 
And thence recover my glove” 

(And.she tosses below: the silken thing) 
“May keep it—along with way love!” 

Down leaps the knight, as the lady speaks, 
The Lion.and. Tiger between! 

And a:multitude’s shout the: silence breaks ; 
’Tis, sooth! a terrible scene! 


A moment more, andthe hero cries, 
“ My lady,\here is your glave!— 
It isn’t a gift I greatly prize; 
Pray, keep it, along with your love!” 
IG. 8 


| And lords and.nebles-around, him wait, 
' 











GEMS. 
He that is good may hope to besome better; he 
that is’bad may fear that he will become worse ; for 


vice, virtue, and.time never stand ‘still. 
EiveRY man has his weak side ; and it.is ‘very often 
the case that this weak side is the best part of the 


man. 
TuErEare two modes of emmy our reputa- 
'tion,. to be praised by honest men, to be abused. 
\by rogues. It.is best, however;.to: seeure: the for. 
jmer;, baesauss it will be: invariably accompanied by 
the latter. His calummiation is not only the great- 
est benefit.a rogue can confer. upon us, but itis 
also the only service that he. will perform, for 
nothing. 
ability. ss atu == rf ioe 
% nature, and is perfec ex: 
perience. The crafty condemn it, the simple: ad- 
mire it, and the wise. use it. ing makes a fall 
iman, conference a ready man, and writing an exaot 
jman.. He. that. writes: little needs a great me- 
mory; he that confers little a present wit; andi 
he that reads little needs much cunning: to’ make 
him seem’ to'know that which he doesnot 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES: 


A Ragovn or Corp: Vawl.—Hither the: loin or 
fillet: will make am excellent ragout. Cat the. veal 
into:nice my ot! put a large piece of pw ie 
frying as soon) as; it. is: hot. draige: 

piece well. with flour;. awd fry it @ nies brown; 
take it out-and have-ready'a nice gravy’ made from 
the “ scrap jar” ; put the. gravy into the pan, dredge 
in some flour, stir it over.the. fire until it thickens, 
season. it with a very little pepper/amd!salt,.aud a 
wine-glassful of tomato catsup ; then cut thir slices 
of cold’ liam, and’ lay’ into: the gravy and ‘add your 

ces of veal. Serve liot. 





slices 





Hartley, who has just returned from the United! 
States; stated ata mesting.of Sunday-school prome- 


FAtrgnino CutcKkens.—At the Jardin: d’Accli- 


which.is to. commence not: earlier than.six o’clock, of 
bestia 


therevision. An alteration is mada by, repealing a. 
part: of two Acts.as to.revising, barristers. Under: the.| | 


matisation is a cottage with the words ‘‘ Engraisse- 
ment Mécanique des Volailles” written over the 
door. This is a new establishment, and intended to 
shiow how poultry may be fattened for the table at 
the. least’ possible’ expense and delay, ‘Lire birds, 
which. consist of common,fowls, ducks,.and. turkeys. 
are confined: in small opew stalls, whieh are just: 
large enough to-receive them, andin.which they-are- 
so fastened that they can hardly move. Here they 
are fed: with an emulsion composed of milk and"oat- 
meal, which is pumped into their gizzards at, stated 
hours... This is.all the food’ they get; and with:the ex-. 
ception of. the ducks, which are allowed’ a little 
water, they have no other. dtink. ‘This machine is 
suflicient to fatten them.in from 12.to 18 days. They 
are taken in from:three to six: months old, and: the 
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STATISTIGS. 


Tar Book Trapre.—The Custom House returns 
for 1872 show that the export of printed books from 
this country in that. yearreached 81,422. cwt,,, of the: 
declared value of 883,914I., an increase of no less 
than.19,212 cwt..in, quantity and.164,872/..in value 
over the preceding year. On the other hand,,the 
import.of books into this country. was only 14,172 
ewt. of the value of. 149,1891.,, showing, ry Lo 
of 335.cwt. in. quantity, and-of.9,240l.invalnue: We 
sent.out six times as much aswe received: We'ex> 
ported our books to the United States in 1872 to: 
the: value of! 307,6841. ; to British North America, 
81,5901.; to the West Indies, 18,5681. ; to Australia, 
181,0841.; to British India, 44;2481.; to Egypt, 

.; to British Possessions in. South Africa, 
28,7487. The exportsof books to European nations. 
not speaking our. tongue were not very, large :—To 
‘France of the value of 32,3502 ; Germany; 27,5731. ;. 
Holland, 19,4241. ; Belgium, 16,0712. Our imports 
\of: beoks, however; are muinly frony such countries. 
‘Prom France, im 1872, to the: value: of’ 46,5981. ; 
Germany, 88,565!.; Holland, 18,5907; Belgium, 
11,0857.;. Spain, 8,1507.; Italy; 1,215/.. Prom. the 
United States, to the value of only 13,560/.; from. 
British North America only 1,4931.,; and.the import 
from other countries named in the list, of: book.ex- 
ports is: not. enongh to find any/place in theofficial 
list of our book imports. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tur, city. of Milan, has: voted . 5,000. franes: ta. 
ward the monument to:bo ereeted'to Count Cavour: 

& Bust, by Mr, Woolner; of the late Hev: F. D” 
Maurice, has been placed in Westminster Abbey, in 
the Chapel'of St. John Baptist. 

Kina Vicrok Emmanvru. has. given 1,000f. 
‘towards the erection. of. the: monument. ta. the: late 
‘Signor Rattazzi. 

Tue Duke of Edinburgh:will visit the Imperial 
\Family-of Russiain the Crimes at their-beautiful 
villa, near Yalta, His: Royal Highnoss will be at- 
tended by Colonel the Hon. W:, i 

Tr ia said that the French Government will buy: 
the residence occupied.by the Emperor: Napoleon. 1., 
on the Island of Elba, the upset price being 
'400,000£.. What will the Republicans say to that? 

ASTAINED-GLAss window to the memory of’ the 
late Bishop of Winchester is about’ to be placed in 
St. John’s Church, Angel Park, Brixton.. The - 
mated cost is about 150/., the larger: portion: of 
which has already been subscribed: 

AStneutarn Discovery.—Daring some altera- 
tions'in one of the principal’ ol@ thorongh fares: at 
Leicester a leaden coffin of great weight was. re- 
cently excavated, containing, the remains of a 
female, the skull being in a remarkably good state 
of preservation. 

T.is stated — the ——- of. Dr. Cumming!s 
congregation who presented Shak: with’a splen- 
did Bible was the Duchess of Sutherland, and that 
it-was‘also her grace who prevailed upon his Ma- 
jesty to: promise that He would. depart. from. his. 
practice of making it a — offence; for a. Per- 

1 


sian to embrace ’ 

Curious STATUETTES.—dixty curious statuettes 
in.terra-cotta have just been placed in the: Louvre; 
brought from Tanara, in Béotia, MM, Dumont 
and'Chaplain, as part of the fruits of their late 

of artistic discovery in.Greece. They vary 


lin height from 2} inches to 10 inches, and all repre- 


sent women or children, 

Prorosgp Narionan. Mosrcoan. Traine 
ScHoou.—The proposal finds much favour to estab. 
lishin London; in connection with tie Royal Albert 
Hall, a national training school for. tte. 
of music among all classes under the immediate 





presidency‘of the Prince of Walas.. The: contrah 
dep6t will be in London, but.it. is-hoped im: time: ta 
extend branches. into the country in the sams man- 
ner aa sebools of art. 


cost of feeding is trifling comrpared. with the other 
:| modes, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Wipvow.—We are unacquainted with the Society in 
question, 

Marre Antotnettsz.—Apply to any of the shipping 
agents, as mentioned in the London Directory. 

A Youne Hovsexeergr.—The use of the ordinary car- 
donate of soda would remove any acidity. It would then 
be as good as bottled beer or very nearly so. 

A Constant Rgaper.—aAre there no bird dealers in 
Edinburgh? The locality, or rather the special oue, in 
London is the district of the Seven Dials. 

Mrrror.—The line “a tear for pity and a hand open as 
the day to melting charity” is by Shakespeare, Henry V. 
act 4. 

G. B.—The great wall of China was erected to prevent 
the invasions of the Tartars, who for ages were a trouble- 
some race to the Celestial humanities, 

Emma.—-At dinner the chief gentleman sits on the right 
hand of the lady of the house, and the chief lady guest 
on the right hand of the master of the house, 

V.—‘ Steppe” means a wide extent of flat but undula- 
ting land. Steppes are peculiar to Russia and to what 
was formerly called Poland 

A Constant Reaper.—He must be an admirer, and 
‘Love, alas! occasionally “ spurns at human ties.” But 
etiquette and also common sense would compel the lady 
to forbid his advances. 

E. A. E.—Any hairdresser would supply you with a 
good dye. That is the cheapest way. If however you de- 
sire to make one for yourself tell us the original colour, 
and we will then give you a receipt. 

J. ©. W.—To make Captain’s Bisouits: Take seven 
pounds of fine flour, six or eight oz. of butter and a quart 
of milk. Mix them well together until they form a thick 
dough, then mould them into proper shapes and sizes, 
and bake in a quick oven for ten or twelve minutes, 

Acip.—The question is an extremely technical one, 
and is, we presume, one of the mysteries of the trade. 
Only an analytical chemist, we presume, ‘could help you, 
and his assistance would be probably somewhat expen- 
sive; though, if you can produce a large quantity, it 
might be worth your while to try. 

A Surrerer.—The treatment of lumbago consists of 
etrong stimulant embrocations or liniments, or of blisters, 
over the parts affected, wh, active aperients, warmth, 
and such a diaphoretic as for example Dover’s powder ; 
the last to be taken at bedtime. The hot or vapour bath 
often gives almost immediate relief. 

Marie Stvuart.—Do the eruptions contain matter 
(pustular) or not ? Are they spots only? Upon this de- 
pends the treatment. Abstain, meanwhile, as far as pos- 
sible from all alcoholic or fermented liquor, take vege- 
tables freely, get (if you can) sea-bathing, and drink 
freely of lemon-water, which last you can easily of course 
make for yourself: 

8. H. W.—In heraldry the crest is the highest part of 
the ornaments of a coat of arms, and is placed on the 
wreath. The arms are the whole escutcheon or shield, 
the field of which is divided into nine parts. For bearing 
arms government exact an annual tax of 21. 12s. 9d. from 
persons paying 3l. 10s, a year for carriage duty, and from 
others 13s. 

Antiqguity-—London Bridge was erected under the 
superintendence of Mr. George and Sir John Rennie 
upon the designs prepared by;their illustrious father, Mr. 
John Reunie. The contractor was Bankes, a man who 
rose from the position of a “ navvy” to bea knight, had 
a baronetcy offered him, married a lady of title, and ac- 
quired an immense income, 

Minnie.—To make tomato sauce put the tomatoes 
when perfectly ripe into an earthen jar, and set it in an 
even, when the bread is drawn, till they are quite soft ; 
then separate the skins from the pulp, and boil the latter 
with a few capsicums, a few cloves, a little salt and 
ginger ; stir it well 1m boiling, to let the thin parts evapo- 

rate, and then bottle it for use. Be careful in boiling 
that the saucepan does not spoil the colour. 

D. J. 8.—You would get all particulars by applying at 
any naval station—Portsmouth for example, which, by 
the way, is the one nearest to London. There certainly 
would be opening for an ee of the French and 
See eames. hp Hy d heed be canines. Or you 

might, if in town, apply at any of the shipping agents i 

the neighbourhood i the Tower. wberaecnnaten 

Marr In Trousie.—His jealousy or even unkindness, 
except where it amounted to physical cruelty, would be 
no ground in law for a divorce, And concerning that you 
do not inform us. If there is anything special in the 
matter your best course would be to consult a solicitor. 


arrange a separation? Under such circumstances your 
life must be seriously embittered, and we are very sorry 
to hear what you say. 
Horrvs.—Hull was the residence of several of the 
** Saxon” monarchs, but it received its name from its re- 
storer, one of the Edwards, who named it * Kingstown, 
and as it was situated on the Hull—a small river running 
out of the Humber—it was called Kingstown, and then 
shortened into Kingston upon Hull, which name it still 
in official documents ; ordinarily it is called Hull. 
A Perriexep Hovusrxerrer.—To destroy b the 
following (which is deadly poison) is peculiarly effective. 
Corrosive sublimate (in powder) and hydrochloric acid, 
of each Joz., hot water three quarters of a pint ; agitate 
together until the first is completely dissolved. It is 
applied with a paint brush, observing to rub it well into 
the cracks and joints: The proper time for attacking 
these pests is early in March or shortly before they are 
revived from their dormant state by the warm weather. 
B. P. W.—Your lines entitled “‘To my Pen” are, no 
doubt, meritorious in intention, but they cannot be called 
poetry, and the grammar is frequently altogether wrong. 
f then you aspire to write, whether in verse or in prose, 
you will require an extensive course of careful study. a) 
Your copy of the Arabian Nights is of value; we s oul 
say it ought to fetch at least fialf a guinea, (2.) The other 
book is the “ Panegyric ” of Claudianus, the last of the 
Latin classic poets on the consulate of Probinus and 
Olybrius. Claudian flourished about a.p. 395. The book 
is by no means a rare one, anda tae copy may be got 
for about a shilling. Keep the old book. (3-) Haira 
moderate black. (4) Exceedingly unfeeling and rude are 
those who laugh at your misfortune, (5.) We must not 
express an opinion concerning the Claimant. (6.) The 
handwriting we ought honestly to tell you is capable of 
great improvement. But such improvement will come 
ae and satisfactorily by the imitation of a good 
model, 


4 LOVE THAT WAS PURE. 


She was only eight, and I was ten, 

Down by the brook in the valley; 
But then we thought we were women and 

men 

As we wandered down in the valley. 
Did you ever read the entrancing story 

Of sweet Virginia and her lover Paul ? 
We acted it all in the summer glory, 

Under the pines by the waterfall. 


7 something pure in this childish 
v 


ove 
That never may come thereafter, 
When the robin will nestle along with the 


Ove, 
And the raven will croak with laughter; 
For the raven is wise and cautious, be sure, 
He mates for a settlement—sharp old 


raven— 
But we little prattlers, not looking before, 
Thought we were married and dwelling in 
Heaven. 
This childish love! Why, perhaps, after all, 
*Tis the only love that is really pure, 
Too pure for the earth since the Eden fall, 
Too bright, too beautiful to endure. 
Yet I sit and dream of that innocent love, 
And see her face in its shower of brown hair, 
And I know that her spirit is happy above, 
And her form in the grave—oh, I wish I 
were there! 
For the longer we live the more png 
Are we for the change that will come in 


due time; 
And we doubt if the Heaven that childhood 
has shar 
Shall be ours at the last in that wonderful 
clime. F. G.T,. 


Farunouss, tall, pretty, accomplished, and possessing 
@ little money, desires to correspond with a naval officer. 

Epit#, nineteen, fair, accomplished, considered hand- 
some, and will have 8001, when of age, wishes to corre- 
spond with a gentleman with a view to marriage. 

M. D., medium height, fair, pretty, and domesticated. 
Respondent must be dark, handsome, good tempered, and 
fond of home, 

Datsr C., twenty, wishes to correspond with a young 
man, tall, dark, good looking, and fond of home and chil- 


dren, 

Sgpita, eighteen, light complexion, good looking, do- 
mesticated, loving and musical, Respondent must be 
dark, good tempered and affectionate. 

ADELA, twenty-one, tall, a brunette, and domesticated, 
Respondent must be handsome, affectionate and fond of 
home. 

ARKXOLD, twenty-two, medium height, fair, and a work- 
ing man. Respondent must be about twenty-two and a 
domestic servant. 

Haxo.p, 5ft- 10in., rather dark, a officer in the Royal 
Artillery. Respondent must be about twenty, fair, in- 
dustrious, loving, and domesticated. 

Matnsalt Jack, twenty-two, 5ft. 5in., a seaman in the 
Ro: Navy, light hair and eyes, wishes to correspond 
with a young lady about the same age, who must be pretty 
and dis to make a good wife. 

Cora, seventeen, medium height, a blonde, with auburn 
hair, well educated and domesticated. Respondent must 
- = gentlemanly and good tempered ; a clerk pre- 

erred, 

Cxzcit1a J. N., twenty, tall, fair, blue eyes, flaxen hair, 
loving, musical and domesticated. Respondent must be 
about the same age, tall, of an amiable temper, and 
handsome. 

Happy Sam, nineteen, 5ft. 9in.; dark hair, eyes, and 
complexion, a clerk in a good position. Respondent 
must be a tall brunette, musical, well educated, and good 
tempered. 

Ovara B,, twenty, light hazel eyes, dark-brown hair‘ 
and would make a good wife, wishes to correspond with 
a young man who is tall, dark, handsome, ‘amiable, and 
fond of home. 


dium height, lo ,» good tempered, and would make a 
good and ad ten I, ndent must bea sailor in 
the Royal Navy, loving, and domesticated. 

Litian, twenty-one, tall, dark, accomplished, con- 
sidered pretty, and possesses a large income, would like 
& with a young gentleman, , and fond 
of home. 

Lavaeutne Potty, eighteen, fair complexion, dark hazel 
eyes, and considered good looking, Respondent must be 
about twenty-two, k dsome, have a little 
money, and: fond of home comforts ; a clerk preferred. 
Jxnniz, twenty, fair complexion, brown 

of a loving disposition, and domesticated. Respondent 
must be twenty-two, tall, dark, affectionate, and fond of 
home ; a carpenter preferred. 

Grar-Erep ANNIE, twenty-seven, good looking, of a 
loving disposition, and thoroughly domesticated, wishes 
to correspond with a young man about thirty, dark, a 
mechanic, and fond of home and children, 

Netuiz B., nineteen, tall, fair complexion, considered 
good looking, loving and thoroughly domesticated. Re- 
spondent must be tall, good looking, loving, and fond of 
home ; a tradesman preferred. 

Janet, twenty, 5ft- 4in., light hair, gray eyes, cor- 
dered good looking, and a domestic servant, wishes to 
correspond with a respectable mechanic of about her own 


age. 

Bertua, twenty, rather tall, with dark auburn hair, 
light-gray eyes, fair complexion, is a housemaid, well 
oleae, and fond of music. Respondent must be well 
ducated, affectionate, and fond of home; a musician 
preferred: 

Tep D., twenty, a seaman in the — er 5ft. 7in., 
fair complexion, light-gray eyes, and considered 
looking, desires to correspond with a young lady ut 
eighteen who must be fair, good looking thoroughly 
domesticated. 

Hewnzretta C., eighteen, medium height, hazel ey 
golden-brown hair, figure, well educated, fon “ot 
music, and has 1501, per annum coming in when of age. 
— must be a tall, dark gentleman, with musical 


tes. 
Matitpa &., twenty-one, dark-brown hair, hazel ‘eyes, 
of a lively disposition, domesticated, and a dressmaker 
by trade, wishes to correspond with a steady young man 
not over thirty, with an income not less than 100L a 
year, and has no objection to travel. 

Ratrs W., twenty-five, tall, dark, handsome, Mga 
sional gentleman and foreigner, highly educa‘ very 
affectionate, and domesticated. Respondent must be 
tall, fair, pretty, of a loving disposition, and good tem- 


Maar, twenty-four, short and slight, dark hair, light- 
blue eyes, fair complexion, thoroughly domesticated, and 
of a loving disposition, would like to correspond with a 
mechanic about twenty-eight, tall, dark, steady, loving, 
and fond of home. , 


CoMMUMNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Joszrx G. is responded to by—“ Isabel J.,” fair, good 
looking, loving, of a lively disposition, and thoroughly 
domesticated, 

Gorbon by—‘* Annie,” eighteen, fair, auburn hair, lov. 
ing, and thoroughly domestica 

Frrine Rorat Jack by—“ Kate L.,” who thinks she is 
all he requires. 

OaroLins by—“ Alfred P.,” who thinks he is all she re- 


quires, 
Lotum C. by—" George L.,” nineteen, fond of 
home, and thinks he would suit her. _— 
‘R. J. L. by—* M. A, T.,” who thinks that she will suit 


im, 

Farry 8, by—“ G. H.,” who thinks that he is all she 
requires. 

E.ta by—“' Harry H.,” twenty-four, fair complexion 
and medium height. 

Jacx Torpmast by—“ Eleanor May P.,” nineteen, rather 
light, very fond of music, tall, and domesticated. 

Venetia by— Alec,” thirty-one, an artizan, domesti- 
cated and ar looking. 

Harry B. by—‘‘ Lizzie C.," twenty-four, medium 
height, and thinks she is all he requires. 

Argus by—“ Lilian G. F.,” twenty-two, very fair, mu- 
sical, tall, domesticated, of a loving disposition, and has 
a little money. 

Rosa oye Willie L. B.,” twenty-eight, dark com- 
plexion, of a loving disposition, fond of home, has a good 
situation, and possesses capital. 

Joutx Bos by—‘‘ A Rose Without a Thorn,” twenty- 
two, who thinks she is all he requires, being very plea- 
sant, thoroughly domesticated, with good prospects, and 
would make a good wife. 

Cuaguiz L. by—* Emma D.,” twenty, tall, dark, and 
considered good looking, very loving, thoroughly do- 
aw an excellent musician, and a military officer's 

ug. ‘ 











Att the Back Numpers, Parts and Votumes of the 
“Lonpow Reape” are in print and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Postfree for Three-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eishtpence each, 


een i Jougnat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 


eac 
Tus Lonpow Reaper, Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence, 


*,.* Now Ready Vou, XX. of Tus Lonpow Reapzs, 
Price 4s, 64 

Also, the TiTLE and Inpex to Vou XX. Price Ons 
Pgenxur. detamas 


sous. — Part 125, for Ocropes, Now Ready, 

rice 6d. -—— 

, N.B.—CoRRESPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIB LETTERS 

= = Eprrog or “Tus Lonpos Reapxx,” 334, Strand, 
+4 We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manue 

scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 

should retain copies. 

















If matters are so bad could you not between yourselves 


Sorula, twenty-three, dark,brpwa ix, blue eyes, me- 
ay RN 


| sOSE73 |} 
\w2, Ms F <— 
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Lendon: Published for the Proprietor, at 334, Strand, oy 
A. Smita 











